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By Katherine Brooks Norcross 


American Museum of Natural History 


HE long curving Salt Pond ebb- 
ing in and out twice a day really 
belongs to the birds and the seals. My 
spouse and I are acceptable summer 
interlopers. The birds mind _ their 
business and we mind ours. Often the 
lack of other human beings on the 
water or close to the rocky shores 
makes me feel as if we too owned the 
Pond. 
Rounding the field where the wild 
habenarias grow, we put real elbow- 


grease into our paddling. Choppy 
wavelets galloped over the foamy 
ledges. A flickering poplar nodded 
backwards toward the field of hidden 
orchids. Rows of spume made little 
white peppermints leading the way. 
But we did not linger, for we were too 
close to our fir-crowned Island. 

A pair of kingfishers shot by, tough, 
aggressive, with short bodies and im- 
mense crested heads. They swerved 
sharply emitting shrill rattles. One of 
them shunted off an overhanging 
branch—spang!—into the water. He 
didn’t catch his fish. With a grating 
cry of disgust, he catapulted along so 
fast that he lost shape and color. 
Blunt intolerant fellows, kingfishers 
have no subtle suavities. No wonder, 
for they are brought up as infant 
Spartans, nursed in dusky tunnels on 
beds of regurgitated fishbones. 

Our red canoe shushed through 
muddy eelgrass, gritting up on a tiny 
beach. It was half-tide. Water, grass, 
mud, and seaweed were a symphony 
of beige. A small breeze tumbled out, 
redolent with needles and hot, lich- 
ened rocks, bayberry and spiced sweet- 
fern, moist seaweed and driftwood. 
We ran like houseflies up the slippery 
ledge in our sneakered feet. 

Under scrawny spruces streaming 
with pale moss like tangled witches’ 
hair, and through young balsams we 
picked our uneven way; treading ashy 
moss stiff as a hairbrush, stumbling on 
yellow-plush hummocks, sinking into 
emerald moss bearing Lilliputian jade 
towers capped with cardinal, and wee 
birdbaths on pea-green standards, step- 
ping over beds of rusty needles strewn 
with white shells. 

We emerged out on the richly- 
tinted rocks where we take our swims. 
I have a mild fancy to call this charm- 
ing spot “the Lagoon.” My spouse is 
ever literal-minded. “It’s no more a 
lagoon than you are!” Not a strictly 
accurate statement, but I let it pass. 
The ledges are lavishly spread with 
pigment,—gold, lavender, pink, gray, 
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Far up in the blue sky 
ospreys taxied indolently 


Allan D. Cruickshank 


trickling down in glistening 
points like wet paint into the bufk 
barnacles below. 

Smaller boulders are draped with 
snail-specked rockweed. Rosy starfish 
lie half-hidden in languorous content. 
They turn annoyingly limp § and 


olive, 


dangle from my hand when I take 
them up, sometimes leaving me a leg 
for a present. Then they glide off on 
their two thousand sucking tentacles, 
and grow another. A bizarre unpleas- 
ant habit! In a crevice, I found a crisp 
young rake of a starfish wound with a 


tissue scarf of crinkled seaweed. He 
had stiffened into untimely death 
while performing a wild Bacchanalian 
dance. 

Just under the waterline, sea-urchins 
clung like animated chestnut-burrs to 
the rocks or moved imperceptibly 
about on the muddy floor of the Cove. 
Every time I screwed up my courage 
to hold one gingerly in my fingers, it 
slithered a green bristle which filled 
me with the jitters. I infinitely prefer 
the lovely vacant shells, curved, hol- 
low, with a little hole the size of a 
dime at the top, from which radiate 
rows of astonishingly beautiful raised 
white dots in a geometrically gradu- 
ating series. Dead or alive, the poor 
urchins rejoice in the long Latin ap- 
pellation of Strongyloccentrobus dro- 
ehbachiensis. 

For fear of stepping on one of these 
prickly marine porcupines, I inched 
out in my sneakers into the bracing 
water, letting it creep up on me. I 
was starting forth in my usual dis- 
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creet manner when I looked down and 
caught my breath. There, suspended 
in mid-water, a dun-colored sculpin 
with a horrific head like Somebody's 
nightmare was eyeing me with that 
stony fixed stare I find so unnerving 
in pastures,—even watery ones. | 
pushed myself backwards as hastily as 
I could, while a saucy red squirrel 
became impudent on a balsam branch. 
Trying to forget the whole episode, 
I sat down. 

A furtive nuthatch with a sawed-off 
tail was hopping methodically head- 
first down a spruce trunk, uttering 
gutteral aanh, aanha. An _ invisible 
woodpecker was rapping a stealthy 
tattoo like the low beat of a drum. 
It formed a monotonous undertone to 
the clashing cymbals of the screaming 
gulls soaring in bright sunlight. 
Out in the current a brownish gull 
floated casually backwards, stretching 
his beak in a satisfying caterwaul. 
Then a jet raven skidded around the 
ledges unexpectedly, and sheered away 
in angry surprise with a hiss like 
splitting silk. Far up in the blue sky 
ospreys taxied indolently, piping 
twirled whistles. 

All at once, with a noise like a fire- 
works factory blowing up, a great 
blue heron exploded from a spruce. 
Awkward as a flying elephant, he 
launched forth with prodigious 
squawks across the Pond, rubber-neck 
looped like a plumbing-trap, heavy 
wings flapping like umbrellas, lanky 
legs dragging behind as if they might 
collapse like a bridge table. I could 
hear my spouse laughing. He was 
around the corner straddling a rock, 
patiently fishing, a can of over-ripe 
clams by his side, a smelly corncob- 
pipe in his mouth. Three flat flound- 
ers, daintily fin-fringed, were already 
impaled on a forked stick through 
their funny spherical snouts. As it is 
the flounder’s habit of a lifetime to 
remain prone on one side on the 
muddy bottom, it is obliged at an 
early age to make up its mind which 


sile will be the more comfortable. 
Then it must stick to the decision, 
for its lower bead-like eye rolls over 
to join the one protruding on the 


upper side. 

At almost dead low tide we pad- 
dled around to the back of the island. 
The water was the color of a well- 
mixed French dressing. Motionless 
among baldheaded rocks, edged with 
seaweed, two big herons were perched 
statuesquely on stilts,—the epitome of 
watchful waiting. One held his head 
high on a rigid neck, javelin beak 
making him into an inverted poker. 
The other had curved his neck into a 
letter S on his hunched-up breast. 
Abruptly he unwound it to peck sav- 
agely at the water. His companion let 
out a hoarse cronk as if he were chok- 
ing on a fishbone, and proceeded to 
carry his Adam’s apple, legs, and feet 
like loose luggage across the Pond. 
Two graceful gulls shone whitely as 
they skimmed the air with perfect 
parallel precision,—exquisite wingbeat 
in harmony with exquisite wingbeat, 
holding their webbed feet so close 


they were scarcely visible. Down the 
reaches wafted mournfully the double- 
barreled wail of a loon. 

In the woods several quarrelsome 
ospreys were making a commotion, 
screaming like garrulous fishwives in 
a brawling argument. Other powerful 
ospreys hung over the water, their 
furiously fluttering wings pulled high 
while they searched the shifting sur- 
faces below with penetrating eyes. 
Then they shot swiftly down in a ter- 
rific noisy plunge, scattering the foam 
in every direction. Awkwardly beating 
their wings to shake off encumbering 
drops, they hugged the water with the 
wriggling fish relentlessly skewered in 
their sharp talons. Often an eel would 
stream out under them like a piece of 
They ended up in the woods, 
> they tore their victims to pieces. 

Abandoned’ white — smelting-huts 
with rusty smoke-stacks leaned tipsily 
among the rocks, waiting in boredom 
for another winter. Out in the middle 
of the Pond the end of a log was jut- 
ting out. Suddenly it wasn’t there. It 
might have been either a seal or a 


rope 


Harbor seals by A. D. Cruickshank 


loon, the necks of the loons sticking Edgerton, Germeshausen and Grier 


out much further than the seals’ round 
heads. Both usually come up some 
distance away. It was our mildly in- 
quisitive friend, Walter, the hairy seal. 
He pushed his putty-colored head so 
high I could see his whiskery chin. A 
little man staring at us, he submerged 
again. 

Soon we nosed the canoe into green 


eelgrass on a shell-strewn promontory, 
where dried seaweed gave out a salty 
smothered smell. Wavelets rippled 
over a slum peninsular of purple mus- 
sels. Grasshoppers crawled over the 
rocks, knee-joints well abov 

peaked heads, leaping I -cipitately 


On the Salt Pond all things seem immutable—eternal. Affable 
gulls floated on the water (right) and bumblebees sipped 
from blueberry flowers (top) on the hill behind the Pond. 


with a crackle and flash of saffron 
wings, plunging back with a rasping 
whirr. Clackety-clack, they snapped 
their dessicated castanets! One clawed 
my shuddering shoulder, and I moved 
away fast. At the mouth of his tunnel, 
a disturbed cricket stopped playing 
his musical-saw. 

Lots of snails clung to the seaweed 
with the little balloons which popped 
so nicely when I pinched them, or 
stuck like glue to the barnacled rocks. 
When I pulled one off, he instantly 
hauled in his head and horns,—which, 


by the way, were attached to the for- 
ward end of his foot—and clapped 
shut his round door. A longish inter. 
val followed, the suspicious snail se- 
questered within his unanchored 
home, teetering slightly on the back 
of my hand. He stirred with elaborate 
caution, slowly heaving in a circular 
motion, leaving a wet stream behind, 
—the trail of the lonesome snail. 
Empty horseshoe crabshells lay all 
around. Tender babies no larger than 
fifty-cent pieces with delicate shells 
the shade of lightly-baked cake,— 
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smoothly rounded in front and neatly 
toothed in the rear, spiked tails stuck 
jauntily into the air, claws curled 
tightly beneath. Big tough grand- 
fathers with brown varnished shells 
which rattled sharply, their claws en- 
tirely gone. These crabs belong to the 
Trilobite family, the fossils of which 
are among the oldest known to zoolo- 
gy. They have come down through the 
centuries unscathed by modernity. As 
the scientists say, possibly they weren't 
worth changing! On the Salt Pond all 
things seem immutable,—eternal. I felt 
a fresh surge of happiness,—a deeper 
awareness of God and his delightful 
creations until a drove of midges set- 
tled down on my bare arm. 

The birds were hungry, too, for it 
was fishing-time. There was a tranquil 
expectant sense of waiting. The low- 
ering sun brushed unctuous green 
spruces with gold paint. Silver light 
washed through dark fir ranks, inking 
them blackly in vertical and horizon- 
tal bars. 


An affable flock of gulls floated idly 
about, exchanging ruminating vocal 
salutes. A lone snowy gull with a but- 
tercup-colored beak roosted serenely 
on a pointed rock, manipulating his 


cvening toilet. A speckled fellow 
stretched his wings before effecting a 
bobbing dive after a fish. Emerging 
unsuccessful he loudly expressed his 
discontent, starting with the vigorous 
bark of a dog, and finishing with the 
squeak of a rusty hinge. I find gulls 
exceedingly diverting in their conver- 
sations. Soon he was more fortunate, 
but only for a moment. Taking off 
with much bother and fuss, and a 
comical adolescent croak, he was 
chased by a couple of covetous com- 
panions flapping rapidly after him 
down the Pond, screeching like ban- 
shees. 

A veritable air of enchantment set- 
tled over the scene. Quiet peninsular 
of mussels, barnacled rocks, clamshells, 
driftwood, eelgrass—all laved in soft 
twilight. A dozen motionless gulls con- 
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gregated on the flats seemed painted 
on the landscape. Little swimming tan 
creatures scuttled among the ripples, 
not minnows because they possessed 
hairy waving feelers, and a lot of hor- 
rid wiggling legs. They crawled about 
on their sides, looping their hateiul 
little bodies. 

Just then the concerted hum of 
choppy wings made me look up. Sixty 
or seventy wild ducks were gaining 
altitude from the other shore. Behind 
their leader in the usual wedge for- 
mation they started off, ebony silhou- 
ettes against the lemon sky, necks 
pointed like ramrods, strong wings 
beating in swift unison. They were 
headed for their evening feeding- 
grounds,—the trio of lovely fresh-water 
ponds strung out beyond the blueberry 
hill. All through the sun-drenched day 
bees had droned over acres of purple 
pickerel-weed. Pondlilies had shone 
like sweet-scented stars upon the winy- 
brown shallows. My better-half came 
quickly around the bend when he 
heard the ducks. “Of course, it 
wouldn’t be the season to shoot,” he 
remarked wryly. In his hand he held 
a unique bouquet,—rosemary dotted 
with gorgeous racemes of seashore 
goldenrod, and in the center, six 
horseshoe crabshells stuck tail down- 
wards and a curling gray gull’s fea- 
ther. 

Our paddles dripped a homeward 
trail of raindrop patterns. Uttering 
the clearest ‘peet-weets’ a solitary sand- 
piper scooted over the ledges, then 
sped out across the water, his wings 
revolving so rapidly they seemed to 
spin around him. Back at the stone 
pier, we disembarked. The greasy 
clamflats saucily spouted water at me 
as my feet sank—blip!—down into the 
slippery ooze. A flock of goldfinches 
flew off over the Pond. Perchicorec! 
Perchicoree! Black specks undulating 
across the sky, like autumn leaves 
gifted with the power of song. Con- 
tentedly we trudged up the narrow 
wooden stairway. 
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Your Neighbor the WOODCHUCK 


Once every hand was raised against him— 


but today he is recognized, and defended, as 


an important part of the wildlife community 


HE woodchuck, sitting bolt up- 

right at the entrance of his bur- 
row or galloping clumsily away from 
threatening danger, is familiar to 
everyone who has been much afield. 
And quite properly so, for this un- 
gainly creature is the most conspicu- 
ous of our common rodents in the 
East, and the only sizeable animal 
frequently seen out in broad day- 
light. Unlike his close relatives, the 
squirrels, he is built for power rather 
than for speed and agility. His chunky 
body, short legs and bushy tail are 
adapted for a leisurely life on and un- 
er the ground. Because of his portly 
figure and hole-dwelling habits, he 
olten passes by the name of ground- 


By Dave Cook 


hog, although there is nothing pig- 
like about his person or habits. His 
color is grizzled gray, with black feet 
and tail, but woodchucks also come in 
lighter and darker shades, even in 
black or white. Neither of the extreme 
color phases are exactly rare but the 
conspicuous albinos probably have an 
abnormally high death rate. 

The groundhog is our best-adver- 
tised hibernator, for he sleeps away 
the winter months, safe underground. 
During the long and lazy summer 
days he stuffs himself on tender greens, 
waxes fat and slothful. While the 
fields and woods are yet filled with 
abundant food, the woodchuck selects 
a suitable den for winter quarters. 
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The woodchuck’s burrow is his castle 


Most often, this is in some hedgerow 
or woods edge, where a deep blanket 
of snow, held in place by the innum- 
erable plant stems, insures good insu- 
lation from the bite of winter's cold. 
Then, in mid or late September, he 
retires abruptly from a pleasant world 
to begin his long winter sleep. 
Tradition says that on Groundhog 
Day, February 2, he awakens and sal- 
lies forth to see what the weather is 
like outside. This is pretty early for 
a sleepy grass-eater to be out in the 
sort of weather that prevails in New 
England or the Middle States and 
Groundhog Day is apt to find winter 
still in full control. But, with the first 
thaws of March, the chuck shakes off 
his torpor, digs up through the rot- 
ting snowbanks and sets out in search 
of a mate and a new summer home. 
In April or early May, four or five 
young are born in a snug nest under- 
ground, but it is not until they are a 
month old that their eyes open and 
they can venture outside. When the 
youngsters are big enough, which may 
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be any time after the middle of June, 
they leave the home den and set up 
for themselves in a new or vacant bur- 
row. As a general rule, woodchucks 
live alone, once old enough to leave 
their mothers. It is this exodus of 
young chucks that fills up every un- 
tenanted spot. 

As a hole-digger, the groundhog is 
without equal. Each chuck digs for 
himself a labyrinth of tunnels, com- 
plete with sleeping quarters and front 
and back entrances. He need come 
outside only to eat and sun himself. 
The woodchuck’s burrow is his cas- 
tle, his chief defense against enemies 
and weather. Except during the mat- 
ing season and when a youngster first 
starts out on his own, he is seldom 
found more than a short sprint away 
from one of its entrances, to which he 
retreats at the first hint of danger. A 
good hole, strategically located nea 
an abundance of food, is much appre- 
ciated by this shrewd rodent and will 
seldom remain vacant for long. If onc 
tenant disappear, another from som«¢ 


less favored site, or a youngster look- 
ing for a place to settle, will soon take 
his place. Because of this, the de- 
struction of a single individual seldom 
solves a problem in woodchuck con- 
trol. Get rid of one today, there will 
be another and hungrier chuck in his 
place tomorrow. 

The chuck has every reason to prize 
a good home, for it is his haven of 
refuge; he is in real danger only when 
he is outside. Some smart dogs learn 
the trick of catching woodchucks 
without help. The bigger hawks and 
owls capture incautious young ones. 
The cunning fox stalks woodchucks 
of all sizes. Reynard is most successful 
when cover on the chuck’s feeding 
grounds is short—before the grass has 
grown tall in the spring and after the 
hay harvest, when many chucks must 
forage in newly-mowed hayfields and 
closely-cropped pastures. 

But, as with so many other animals, 
man is the most dangerous and most 
potent enemy, against whom the wood- 
chuck’s defenses avail but little. The 
wild predators can take off the surplus 
but they make little impression on the 
numbers of those lucky individuals 
who are established in the best homes 
—the ecologically safe part of the pop- 


ulation. Man has the ability—and 
sometimes the desire—to sharply re- 
duce or even locally to exterminate 
the woodchuck. The expert marks- 
man, with powerful rifle and telescope 
sight, uses the groundhog as a distant, 
living target on which to try his 
skill. The farm boy and his dog exer- 
cise some control on the most annoy- 
ing and persistent chucks, And, of late 
years, that fiendish contrivance, poison 
gas, has come into use as a means of 
reducing woodchuck populations. 

By any standard, the woodchuck is 
a successful animal. His ancestral 
home was in the woods, perhaps most 
often in the little patches of grass 
growing in the openings in the forest. 
Then, his numbers were as few as 
they are today in the dense forest. 
The destruction of the wilderness was 
much to his liking. The white man’s 
farmland multiplied the good home- 
sites a thousand fold and the chuck 
was quick to profit by the opportun- 
ity. The hedgerows that bound the 
hayfield, the stone walls around the 
orchard, the unkept fence line, the 
rock ledge, the isolated tree in the 
pasture, all have their burrows, dug 
and maintained by the industrious 
woodchuck. Although short on speed, 


Baby woodchuck — American Museum of Natural History 


Shaw 


the groundhog has succeeded by virtue 
of caution and perseverance, plus the 
ability to sleep through the lean and 
hungry months of winter. 

In yesteryear, any creature, large or 
small, that interfered with man’s in- 
terest in the slightest way, was labeled 
a menace and promptly blacklisted; 
every common animal has, at one time 
or another, been so listed. As our 
knowledge of ecology increased, we 
have come to see that every creature 
has its place and that, quite literally, 
the “world would not be the same 


without them.” The woodchuck is a 
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Without access to woodchuck holes, the 
skunk, cottontail and fox would have 
difficulty in finding temporary refuge 
against enemies or inclement weather. 


shining example of this, for he is a 
creature of many values. 

Because he is so common, so seden- 
tary and so fearless of the haunts ol 
men, and because he is out and 
around during daylight hours, and in 
the open, the groundhog is, perhaps, 
our best-known wild animal. For those 
who, when out-of-doors, like to see 
wild creatures, the woodchuck is a 
real prize for, when startled, he invari- 
ably stops at his burrow entrance for 
one last look before diving under- 
ground. The naturalist and the wild- 
life photographer find in him an in- 
triguing subject that will try both 
skill and patience. 

Woodchuck meat has long been a 
minor item of food. In the days be- 
fore Prohibition, chucks could be sold 
at the corner saloon for 25¢ apiece, 


ultimately to appear on the free-lunch 
counter as “pickled rabbit.” There are 
many who think the woodchuck as 
tasty as cottontail, and chucks are 
available in summer, when other wild 
meat is out of season. Pennsylvania, 
always in the forefront in matters of 
game management, protects the wood- 
chuck, permitting its taking for meat 
or sport only during the summer 
months, July, August and September. 

But the woodchuck’s greatest con- 
tribution is biological, for he is our 
most effective hole-digger. No other 
common animal possesses the strength, 
the skill and the persistence to excav- 
ate such deep and well-planned tun- 
nels. His burrows are dug for his own 
use and are stoutly defended against 
all comers so long as he is in active 
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occupancy. Vacant burrows, or those 
in which the chucks may be _ hiber- 
nating in their walled-off side cham- 
bers, are most acceptable homes for 
other wildlife. Skunks, foxes, weasels, 
cottontails and even occasionally 
pheasants use the shelter they afford. 
Without access to woodchuck holes, 
these valuable animals would have 
difficulty finding satisfactory homes 
or temporary refuge against enemies 
or inclement weather. 

The cottontail is a hardly little cre- 
ture but it requires some resting shel- 
ter to which it can retreat during pe- 
riods of extreme cold. If it cannot 
find a snug, warm place in which to 
escape from the bitter winter wind, 
it will perish. During rough or very 
cold weather, cottontails may stay 
holed up for days at a time, venturing 
out only long enough to feed, until 
the weather has moderated. While 
stumps and brushpiles afford some 
protection, the best retreat is a wood- 
chuck hole. Were it not for these 
numerous and _ strategically-placed 
havens, our cottontail population 
might be much less than it is. 

Pheasants, too, occasionally use 
chuck holes as places of escape both 
from weather and from hunters, as 
has been attested by several compe- 
tent observers. 

But why, say you, should we be 
concerned with the welfare of such as 
the smart fox, the smelly skunk or 
the elusive weasel? Are they not 
creatures of ill repute? Very definitely 
not. We are learning that most of the 
horror stories about these animals are, 
if not just plain untrue, at least 
strongly biased. The weasel preys 
chiefly upon such rodents as the mea- 
dow mouse and common rat, both of 
which are ever in need of reduction. 
Unquestionably, the skunk is armed 
with a potent defense weapon, the use 
of which occasionally brings it into 
social disrepute. Of great importance 
is the skunk’s diet. Prodigious num- 
bers of such insects as grasshoppers, 
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cricket, alfalfa snout beetles and June 
bugs are consumed, Meadow mice are 
frequently eaten. And, when autumn 
nights are crisp, the skunk rifles the 
nests of the yellow-jacket and the 
white-tailed hornet. 

Although popularly rated as an un- 
regenerate chicken thief, the fox 
spends most of his time catching 
meadow mice and other rodents, and 
in feeding upon wild fruit. His forays 
on the henhouse come when some 
careless farmer puts too much tempta- 
tion—and too easy prey—under Rey- 
nard’s very nose. Seldom is the fox 
lucky enough to dine on chicken; even 
more rarely does he feast upon game 
birds. 

These animals—the fox, the skunk 
and the weasel—are among the prin- 
cipal agents controlling rodents. To 
a greater or less extent, all three de- 
pend for shelter on burrows originally 
dug by woodchucks. They serve the 
weasels as over-night shelters along 
their hunting trails. Skunks, though 
capable of digging for themselves, 
seem to prefer old woodchuck holes, 
as brood dens in summer as well as for 
winter quarters. Many a fox den is 
simply an enlarged and refurbished 
woodchuck hole. 

How about woodchuck control, 
about which we hear so much? To be 
sure, there are places where the 
groundhog is unwelcome—as in the 
garden or on parts of the farm. Dam- 
age from woodchucks can be kept at a 
minimum if a few important points 
are kept in mind. The burrow is the 
hub of woodchuck existence. Destroy 
it and the chuck is without a home; 
leave it and you can take a groundhog 
out of it every two weeks for the whole 
summer. For what could be nearer a 
woodchuck heaven-on-earth than a 
snug burrow at the edge of a carefully 
tended garden? Fencing may or may 
not protect the garden; depends on 
how deeply you plant your fence and 
how much food is available conve- 
niently elsewhere. Your fence may dis- 
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courage him if he can satisfy his taste 
without going to the trouble of dig- 
ging under the fence, but he is strong 
and persevering and will dig under 
it if he wants to. 

The best control is a well-placed 
bullet, bringing quick death. Trap- 
ping is much less humane and much 
less selective than shooting. The most 
modern and doubtless the most effec- 
tive method of woodchuck control is 
the cyanide bomb. This diabolical 
contrivance is placed in the burrow 
and all entrances plugged tight. The 
resulting gas suffocates all the occu- 
pants, entirely without discrimination. 
Such operations probably kill as many 
skunks, weasels and cottontails as 
they do woodchucks. The use of gas 
gives the worker that masterful feeling 
of having achieved great good with lit- 
tle effort, for he seldom sees the full 
score of his accomplishments. As a 
control measure, it is on a par with 
burning down the house to get rid of 
mice in the attic. The effects on wild- 
life may be both tragic and far-reach- 
ing. 

Like any other misplaced creature, 
a woodchuck in the wrong location is 
a nuisance. It is essential that wrongly- 
placed burrows be permanently plug- 
ged and that the digging of new ones 
in such places be discouraged. It is 
not necessary to destroy all the 
groundhogs in creation but only those 
very few who actually do or seem 
likely to cause trouble. 

There are plenty of places where 
the woodchuck does little harm and 
where he can be left in peace. There 
he is a boon to other wildlife; the 
skunk and cottontail would be hard 
put to get along without his assist- 
ance. His characteristic figure and ex- 
plosive alarm whistle are as much 
parts of our rural landscape as are the 
hills. He is a solid, home-loving citi- 
zen whose many virtues can be too 
easily overlooked in a moment ol 
anger over the loss of a few bean 
plants. 


The Reef Thick-knee (Esacus magniros- 
tris) is a member of a very peculiar 
family of shore birds. They are most 
active at night making their presence 
known by melodious whistles. The eggs 
are placed on sandy or gravelly beaches. 


Bird Habitats Hatha 
of the Southwest Pacific 


By Ernst Mayr 


Drawings by A. Seidel, from “Birds of the Southwest Pacific’ published by The Macmillan Company 


| Syringe the tropical rain for- 


est for the first time is an un- 
forgettable experience. No matter 
how often one may have read about 
it in the books of Wallace, Bates, and 
the other great naturalists of the 
tropics, the tropical forest is unique 
and so unimaginable that a mere 
description must be inadequate. It is 
the immenseness of everything that 
staggers. The highest trees are so tall, 
and there are so many smaller trees 
below them, that it is often impos- 
sible to observe birds in their crown. 
So little light penetrates through this 
luxuriant foliage that it seems like 
dusk on the forest floor even at noon- 
time. Actual measurements have 
shown that light intensity in the shady 
parts of the tropical rain forest is 
about one-tenth of one per cent of 
the light intensity outside of the for- 
est. 

Studying the birds of the New 
Guinea rain forest, I was struck with 
the much more pronounced stratifica- 
tion than is found in our forests. 


There are, of course, North American 
forest birds which prefer the tree tops, 
like cedar waxwings, crossbill and 
Blackburnian warblers, and others 
that are usually found on or near the 
ground, like the ovenbird, yellow- 
throat, towhee, most sparrows, the 
meadowlark, and others. However, in 
most of our birds there is a good deal 
of vertical variation. In the forest of 
the Old World tropics at least three 
rather well-defined strata can be dis- 
tinguished. 

(1) The forest floor. Many birds 
of this habitat are so exclusively ter- 
restrial, that they never seem to perch 
even on a low branch or on a bush. 
Long legs, a short stubby tail, and 
rather rounded wings are typical char- 
acteristics of such terrestrial birds. 
The beautiful pittas are members of 
this group, as well as various kinds of 
thrushes, babblers, and ground warb- 
lers. However, there are some rather 
unexpected birds among those that 
live on the forest floor. Take, for ex- 
ample, the rail family. Rails to us are 
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Black-faced Jewel Thrush (Pitta anerythra 
nigrifrons). Pittas are chunky thrush-like 
birds with long legs and short rounded 
wings. They are strictly terrestrial and 
rarely fly or perch above the ground. They 
are exceedingly secretive and are seldom 
seen even where they are common, as in- 
dicated by the frequency of their whistles. 
They are among the most brilliantly col- 
ored of all birds. 


bicds of swamps. In the tropics, how- 
ever, there are quite a number of 
forest rails. One of these forest rails 
in the mountains of New Guinea 


(Rallicula) builds a curious bulky 
structure of leaves, like a squirrel nest 


on the ground, in which groups of 
them spend the night. 

All ground birds seem to be shy and 
extremely difficult to observe. On my 
New Guinea expedition, I used to 
hire native hunters to obtain these 
birds. The white man does not have 
the patience to wait until these birds 
come into the open nor does he move 
quietly enough not to disturb them. 

(2) The middle stage. Between the 
forest floor and the canopy of the tree 
tops there is a “middle layer” com- 
posed of smaller trees. This is the 
favorite haunt of many song birds, 
particularly of whistlers and flycatch- 
ers. 

(3) The tree tops. The tree tops are 
continuously bathed in brilliant sun- 
light, in contrast to the inside of the 
forest which is in a continuous stage 
of half darkness. There are many 
tropical trees with beautiful red, yel- 
low, or white flowers, and even those 
trees that are not flowering are cov- 
ered with epiphytic orchids. If one 
could sit on top of one of these forest 
giants, no doubt the upper surface of 
the forest would look like a flower 
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garden. Many birds are partial or re- 
stricted to this zone of flowers and 
fruit, particularly many honey-eaters, 
lories and pigeons. Some of the but- 
terflies, too, like the giant birdwing 
butterflies (Ornithoptera), are most 
common in this tree top zone, It has 
been said that some of the honey-eat- 
ers are so specialized that they visit 
only a single or merely a few kinds 
of flowering trees. An experience I 
had in New Guinea seems to support 
this contention. For fifteen months I 
searched unsuccessfully for the plum- 
beous honey-eater (Ptiloprora plum- 
bea). Finally, one day, I found in the 
mountains a small tree with beautiful 
fragrant white flowers. The slope was 
so steep at this location that without 
difficulty I could watch the birds that 
visited the flowering top of this tree. 
On this one tree, in the course of an 
hour, I saw six individuals of the long 
sought “rare” plumbeous honey-eater. 
After that morning I never saw the 
species again. 

It would be a grave mistake to think 
of the tropics as of a sea of tropical! 
forest. In addition to the rain forest, 


as found in the Amazon and Congo 
basins, Malaysia and New Guinea, 
where there is little evidence of season 
and adequate rain throughout the 
year, there are vast tropical and sub- 
tropical areas with seasonal (mon- 
soon) forests, and grasslands. All of 
tropical Australia, for example, with 
the exception of a small section in 
Queensland, is too arid to support a 
true rain forest. In New Guinea, also, 
particularly in the south and south- 
east, there are extensive grasslands. 


The Scarlet Robin (Petroica) is typical for 
a group of robin-like flycatchers of the 
Australian region. With its jet black back 
and brilliantly scarlet red breast, white 
forehead and wing stripe, it is a strik- 
ingly handsome bird. From Australia it has 
colonized the New Hebrides, Fiji, Samoa 
and the Solomon Islands. In most places 
it is restricted to the mountain forest. 


The birds of these grasslands are as 
different from the forest birds as are 
the meadowlark, prairie chicken, and 
lark sparrow from the warblers, king- 


lets, and crossbills of our forests. In 
the Pacific, weaver finches, grass warb- 
lers (Cisticola, Megalurus), quails, 
button-quails, and chats are most char- 
acteristic of grasslands. The rare grass 
owl (Tyto longitmembris), a close re- 
lative of the barn owl, is as character- 
istic of tropical grasslands as is with 
us the short-eared owl of grassy 
meadows. 

The bird fauna of the mountains 
is particularly fascinating. In the tem- 
perate zone, we find a few differences 
between the birds at the foot and at 
the top of the mountains. The closer 
one goes to the equator the more strik- 
ing these vertical difference become. 
In New Guinea each bird seems to 
have his very definite altitudinal 
range. After having made a thorough 
study of the birds of a certain moun- 
tain range I would be willing to bet 
to guess the altitude within 500 feet, 
if I were taken to any spot on the 
mountain blind-folded. Of the 931 
species of birds of paradise that are 
found on the mainland on New 
Guinea, 4 species are restricted to the 
coastal forests, 7 additional species are 
found in the lowlands and the hills, 
while the remaining 20 species are 
restricted to various levels in the 
mountains, Macgregor’s bird of para- 
dise, which has the highest altitudinal 
range, is rarely found below ten thou- 
sand feet. 

The birds of many of the tropical 
mountain ranges are poorly known 
even today. This is not surprising 
since not only is traveling made dif- 
ficult by the terrain but also by hos- 
tile natives. This is the reason for the 
amazing fact that not a single moun- 
tain bird was known from the Solo- 
mon Islands when the Whitney Ex- 
pedition arrived there in 1927. No 
less than 17 mountain species previ- 
ously unknown from the Solomon Is- 
lands, 11 of them new to science, were 
discovered by this single expedition. 
The mountains of Guadalcanal and 
New Ireland, as well as those of the 
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interior of New Guinea, are still in- 
sufficiently explored and discoveries 
of unknown birds may yet be ex- 
pected. 

Limits of space forbid to add much 
to the just given rough outline of the 
habitats in the Southwest Pacific. 
There are many specialized plant as- 
sociations, like the mangrove and 
sago swamps, like coconut plantations 
and overgrown native gardens, like 
coral reefs and the shores of rivers. 
They all have their peculiar bird life. 

Seasons are hardly discernible in 
parts of the humid tropics. If there 
are seasons, they are not a cold winter 
and a hot summer, as with us, but a 
dry season and a wet season. But, as 
they say of the wet tropics, the differ- 
ence between these seasons is that in 
the dry season it rains every day and 
in the wet season all the time. Even 
in places where climatic seasons are 
very slight, birds seem to have rather 
regular breeding seasons. Bird migra- 
tion, however, is at a minimum in the 
Australian tropics. I don’t know of a 
single migratory species among the 
breeding birds of the tropics of the 
Southwest Pacific. To be sure, the area 
is visited by migrants from New Zeal- 
and (shining cuckoo, long-tailed 
cuckoo), or from Australia (rainbow 
bird, sacred kingfisher), as well as by 
many migrants from northern Asia, 
but among the native species there are 
only a few fruit-eating pigeons that 
are not strictly sedentary. Many of the 
song birds of the substage of the for- 
est seem to be sedentary to an amaz- 
ing degree. Whistlers (Pachycephala) 
and bush-singers (Poecilodryas) are 
strongly territorial and attack any in- 
truder vigorously. I would not be sur- 
prised if later studies would establish 
that some individuals of these species 
spend the greater part of their lives 
within a diameter of 100 feet or so. 
Other species like to associate in small 
flocks after the breeding season. These 
mixed bird flocks are even more typi- 
cal of the tropical forest than are the 
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The Long-tailed Cuckoo (Eudy- 
namis taitensis) is one of the 
most remarkable migrants in the 
world. This parasitic cuckoo lays 
its eggs into the nests of several 
species of New Zealand warblers 
and flycatchers. Since its favor- 
ite food, caterpillars, is not avail- 
able during the New Zealand 
winter, it migrates to the trop- 
ical islands of the Pacific from 
Palau in the west to the Mar- 
quesas in the east. Young birds 
migrate after the adults and 
without their guidance. How 
they manage to find their win- 
ter quarters on the scattered is- 
lands of the vast Pacific Ocean 
is still an unsolved mystery. 


mixed flocks of woodpeckers, nut- 
hatches and chickadees in our north- 
ern woods. 

The bird life on New Guinea, 
Borneo, the Philippines, and other 
large islands is rich not only in the 
number of species, but also in indi- 
viduals. This is quite in contrast to 
some of the smaller and more isolated 
islands. Birding is often disappointing 
even in the Solomons and 12 or 15 
species may be the whole list of an 
entire morning’s work. There is a 
great outburst of singing at dawn, but 
it gets much quieter later in the day, 


particularly in the hot noon hours. 
Another burst of activity occurs often 
in the late afternoon. 

A few incidental observations on 
the birds of the Southwest Pacific may 
be added in conclusion. The bird 
student on New Guinea will look in 
vain for woodpeckers. The important 
ecological niche of the tree trunk is 
not occupied in this area. This is par- 
ticularly surprising considering the 
fact that woodpeckers are more com- 
mon and diversified in the Malayan 
region than anywhere else in the 
world. No less than 25 good species 
of woodpeckers, for example, are 
known on the single island Sumatra. 
Neither has a single species of wood- 
pecker succeeded in reaching Ireland 
from Great Britain. 

The only explanation for this cur- 
ious absence that occurs to me is that 
woodpeckers (being very solitary out- 
side the breeding season) are pecu- 
liarly unsuited for transoceanic colon- 
ization. That social birds, like white- 
starlings, trillers 


eyes (Zosterops), 
(Lalage), parrots and pigeons are so 
much superior as colonists of isolated 
islands is obviously due to the fact 
that a species can establish itself on a 
previously uninhabited island only if 
individuals of both sexes are available. 


This gives the gregarious species an 
enormous advantage over the solitary 
one. 

I cannot even begin to describe the 
curious habits of many of the birds 
of the Southwest Pacific. There is the 
shovelbilled kingfisher that digs out 
earthworms and eats them; there are 
the incubator birds that build incu- 
bators (heaps of fermenting leaves) 
and place their eggs in them rather 
than incubate them themselves; there 
are bower birds and birds of paradise 
that build display grounds, as we 
build dance halls or athletic fields; 
there are rollers that go through the 
most bizarre aerial maneuvers, like 
stunt fliers; there are swiftlets that live 
in completely dark caves and build 
edible nests, the chief ingredient of 
the famous swallow-nests soup of the 
Chinese; and there are many other 
fascinating birds, fascinating for the 
beauty of their plumage, the vigor of 
their song, or the strangeness of their 
habits. 

May the time be not too distant 
when we have not only peace, but also 
such excellent traveling conditions 
that it will be no more difficult to get 
to the South Seas than to Bermuda or 
Hawaii. An ornithological treat is 
waiting for us. 


Coming next month: 
Bird Conservation Problems in the Southwest Pacific 


The Button-Quail (Turnix maculosa 
Solomonis). This very peculiar group 
of grassland birds is similar to but 
not at all related to the true quail. 
The females are larger and more 
brightly colored than the males, who 
take care of the duties of incubation. 
Each female lays several sets of eggs 
to be attended by different males. 


Bird-watchers... 


You'll find them on the mountain tops and in 


the valleys, in the country and in the city. 


JEERING out from a frosted win- 

dow set in a Colorado log cabin, 
a retired school-teacher watches for a 
green-tailed towhee she knows will 
come to her feeding station. Three 
thousand miles away, and eight thou- 
sand feet nearer sea level, a truck- 
driver on a New Jersey Highway 
slams on the brakes, jumps from his 
cab, and shades his eyes to watch 
what he thinks might be a snow goose. 

A minister in Pennsylvania makes 
his pastoral calls, and then slips away 
for a few hours to work on his life 
history of the raven. A nurse in Ne- 
braska looks up from the operating 
table to watch the grosbeaks at the 
window. A school-boy spends his Sat- 
urdays at the Museum of Natural 
History, in the bird wing. 

Who are they? These hundreds— 
and thousands—who have the hobby 
of bird study, and who pursue it be- 
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By Captain Louis C. Fink 


fore, during and after their daily 
bread is earned? Why do they look 
at winged creatures, what is the fasci- 
nation, how did they get started? Most 
important of all, how is it that they 
can be alone, watch a bird, and be 
happier than a king surrounded by 
his court? 

Nobody knows them all—not even 
the most widely-travelled ornitholo- 
gist. But as a birder and as a soldier, 
I've wandered up and down the coun- 
try and had the good fortune to meet 
a few and to correspond with many 
more. 

Rich or poor, in humble stations 
or proud, these birders are all alike 
under the skin. When they get in the 
field with binoculars and notebook, 
they have a common bond that tran- 
scends any barriers. 

Typical of many such enthusiasts 
is Margaret Caswell of Wyalusing, 


Pennsylvania. A_ school-teacher, she 
rises early to put out the suet and 
sunflower-seeds, even the snow may 
be piled around her home and the 
neighbors think she is a little insane. 
She has a Junior Audubon Club for 
the children in school. With the in- 
terest generated there, and by her own 
example, many homes in Wyalusing 
have turned to winter bird-feeding. 
The Caswell telephone becomes a 
source of information for practically 
anybody in town who wants to iden- 
tify some strange species. 

The Reverend Edward S. Frey, pas- 
tor of a busy church in Lemoyne, 
Pennsylvania (just outside of Harris- 
burg) is another community leader 
who spreads the good word about 
nature study. He is a serious student, 
author of the “Centennial Check-list 
of the Birds of Cumberland County.” 
On Sundays, Rev. Frey preaches his 
sermon. On Mondays, you may find 
him out on North Mountain with a 
pair of binoculars and a companion, 
tracing down the life-history of the 
raven they found there, or taking 
some of their remarkable pictures of 
the pileated woodpecker. 

Asked why he doesn’t sell his sev- 
eral thousand feet of near-perfect col- 
ored motion-picture film, Edward Frey 
smiles and says, “Oh, I thought of it 
once. But my fun is in watching the 
birds and taking their pictures. The 
rest doesn’t matter.” Even his book 
was published at his personal expense, 
and its chief purpose is to help other 
students in the area. 

This article started with mention 
of a cabin high up in Colorado. It is 
occupied by one of the more unique 
(if that adjective has a comparative 
form) of the bird-watchers. She is Ann 
Weaver, of Woodland Park, Colorado, 
8700 feet above sea level. A resident 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, originally, 
she came to Colorado Springs as a 
victim of tuberculosis, and spent six 
years fighting that disease. When the 


little log cabin known as “Pine Logs” 
was found available, Ann Weaver fell 
in love with it. “Back home,” she 
says, “I was interested in birds, but 
only since I came to the West have I 
known them as friends.” 

Pigmy nuthatches, juncos, chicka- 
dees—these are the daily companions 
of Ann Weaver, school-teacher who 
found peace and health in the moun- 
tains. In summer, the mountain blue- 
bird and the western tanager will join 
the crowd. Her log home is crowded 
with human friends, too, who find it 
worthwhile to save their gasoline cou- 
pons and make the trip up Ute Pass. 
There is something contagiously 
happy about bird-watchers, whether 
they live in city or woodland, 

Age seems to make no difference to 
the followers of Audubon. Mr. Red- 
ington Fiske, of Chestnut Hill, near 
Boston, has been confined to a single 
room by infirmities. His window-sill 
feeder has opened a new life, and his 
observations have been printed in the 
Bulletin of the Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society. The rose-breasted gros- 
beaks are good friends, and occasion- 
ally enter the room through an open 
window. 

Gerard Darrow, of the Quiz Kids, 
is perhaps the most famous of the 
juvenile ornithologists. But for sheer 
enthusiasm he cannot excel my young 
friend, 15-year-old John Irvine, of 
Rutherford, New Jersey. John has 
been at it for years. Nomenclature is 
a specialty, and at the age of twelve 
he could rattle off the Latin names of 
every North American species. 

A group of Boy Scouts once visited 
the Museum of Natural History in 
New York. They scattered through 
the halls, as boys will, some to see the 
African mammals, some to study In- 
dian relics, and some just to slide up 
and down the slippery halls. When 
it was time to leave, the harrassed 
leader found all the boys but one— 
John Irvine. He was hopelessly lost. 
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Guards were pressed into the search. 
Then someone noticed a knot of per- 
haps twenty adults, seriously and 
slowly going from one display case to 
another in the section for birds. Lost 
beneath their shoulders, the treble 
voice of John Irvine was giving that 
group an authoritative lecture on each 
bird. “And a little child shall lead 
them.” 

In the places of the mighty and in 
the seats of the humble, unexpectedly 
are found the bird-lovers. Dr. Karl 
Menninger, of the famous Menninger 
Clinic of Kansas, is a serious follower 
of ornithology. So is his brother, Wil- 
liam C, Menninger, although the 
people in Washington who call him 
Colonel probably haven’t heard of his 
interest in ornithology. Colonel Men- 
ninger, from a busy spot in the office 
of the Surgeon General, guides the 
psychiatric activities of the Army’s 
Medical Department. 

A group of military dignitaries once 
gathered at our Oliver General Hos- 
pital here in Augusta, Georgia, which 
Colonel William Menninger was visit- 
ing. Several sought his ear to discuss 
some medical problem. But he took 
a five-minute vacation, ignored the 
others, and asked the hospital’s local 
bird-student, “You have a small green 
and black bird here in Georgia that 
we don’t see out West. What is it?” 
Expert birdman that he is, owner of 
a splendid collection of skins, he had 
forgotten the goldfinch in winter plu- 
mage. But he was not too busy to find 
out before he left the hospital. 

There’s a truck-driver in New Jer- 
sey who is an expert on what he 
gravely calls “diurnal birds of prey.” 
He flushes in anger when some farmer 
says he has killed a chicken-hawk. For 
Floyd Wolfarth devotes every spare 
hour to watching hawks and charting 
their migrations. Every clear Sunday, 
he takes his folding chair and a cold 
lunch to his favorite cliff near Mont- 
clair, where the accipiters and buteos 
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wing by in an impressive parade. His 
records are complete; his notes me- 
ticulous. 

Floyd has been president of the 
Urner Ornithological Club, and _ is 
now the recorder of that thriving 
organization. On rainy days, he writes 
letters to his friends in the military 
service, including the halting birdman 
who is typing these lines. No other 
person has done so much to help me 
learn about birds and to keep the 
interest alive. You have to be away 
from home for three years to realize 
what a thrill is contained in a letter 
about the Christmas Count at Troy 
Meadows. You’d like to be there 
again, and Floyd’s letters help to span 
the distance. 

The list of birders goes on and on. 
People you wouldn’t expect. There is 
Dr. Fred Denton, parasitologist with 
the University of Georgia Medical 
School, who spent last summer adding 
to the little knowledge available of 
the status of the golden-winged war- 
bler—work that meant countless hours 
in the muddy swamps along the Sa- 
vannah River. There is Alberta Bol- 
inger, wno seems to be perennial 
secretary of the thriving St. Louis 
Bird Club, one of the most successful 
in the country. Alberta, whom this 
reporter first met at the Audubon 
Nature Camp on Hog Island in 
Maine, spends nearly every Sunday 
on the lake shores of the mid-West. 
Six days a week, she is a demure em- 
ployee of the Morris Plan Bank in 
St. Louis, and you wouldn’t recognize 
her as the same girl who puts on high 
boots to tramp for hours in search of 
a new species. 

Dr. Eugene Murphey of Augusta, 
Georgia, has been at it for fifty years. 
Good friend of Alexander Sprunt of 
Charleston, Dr. Murphey is Honorary 
Curator of Ornithology in the Charles- 
ton Museum. He is also the author of 
“Observations on the Bird Life of the 
Middle Savannah Valley,” a bible for 


Georgians. A poet with several pub- 
lished works, Dr. Murphey is a charm- 
ing host, and has been a successful 
physician for many years. Confined to 
comparative inactivity by illness, he 
still gets about whenever possible. His 
home is the court of last resort for 
argumentative naturalists who are 
hazy about field identification. 

This is a record of bird-lovers whose 
names are not blazoned across the 
country. Perhaps the most remarkable 
is Nelson Metzgar, seven-year-old or- 
nithologist of Nebraska, who a year 
ago could identify eighty birds and 
imitate almost that many bird calls. 
That record is remarkable enough; 
io know the real extent of his achieve- 
ment, you have to know that he has 
been confined to a hospital in Lin- 
coln, with a defective development of 
the muscular system. His teacher has 


been Mrs. Wilhelmina Gulotta, nurse 
anesthetist at the Lincoln General 
Hospital. 

Together, nurse and patient have 
watched the birds through the win- 
dows, and little Nelson has learned 


rapidly. Mrs. Gulotta herself is an 
experienced birder. She writes about 
herself, “To the children, patients, 
doctors and nurses here I am known 
as the ‘bird-lady.’ Needless to say, 
whenever I can, I make use of the 
new nature therapy now employed in 
some military hospitals with such 
good results. It surprises me no end 
how quickly and favorably patients 
respond when their eyes are opened 
to heretofore unnoticed wonders of 
life about them.” 

“Wonders of life about them!” That 
is what makes all of these hobbyists 
so absorbed in their work. That is 
what makes _ truck-driver, school- 


teacher, bank clerk, ali of one family. 

That absorption in the life about 
them is what makes busy men take a 
moment out for nature; what makes 
those who live alone never friendless. 
The world of the birds provides an 
outlet for their energies, a focus for 
their observations, a thrill for their 
emotions. It is the great leveller, the 
common denominator, that makes 
thousands of us friends across the 
world. 


FARTHEST SOUTH 
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HEN I leave my home for a 

journey I turn naturally toward 
the North. For reasons which I cannot 
explain, I seem oriented in that direc- 
tion, as though there might be in my 
ancestry a strain of hyperborean 
blood. I like the big northern woods, 
the “strong forest” of the Ojibwas; I 
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By Maurice Brooks 


find a fascination in the land of sphag- 
num bogs and little trees, the “quak- 
ing lands” which, in some Algonquin 
tongues are called “muskeg.” 

Bird students enrich their experi- 
ences by making long journeys to new 
places and climes; they may do as well 
by making shorter journeys to new 


habitats. By no means the least inter- 
esting of these is a muskeg, with its 
sea of mosses, its trembling aspens, and 
its rich association of northern flowers. 
The one large area of true muskeg in 
northern United States is the great 
wilderness just north of the Red Lakes 
of Minnesota, the place where wood- 
land caribou are making their last 
stand within our boundaries. Fortu- 
nately, however, there are small de- 
tached portions of muskeg country 
nearer and more accessible to most of 
us. Which brings me to a place not 
unknown to scientific fame, the Cran- 
berry Glades. 

I first saw the Cranberry Glades 
from the slope of Kennison Mountain 
as a long June day drew to its close, 
the twilight brought to throbbing life 
by a chorus of thrushes—hermits, olive- 
backs and veeries. The year was 1914, 
and over in far-off Europe an Austrian 
royal couple were planning their trip 
to an outlandish place called Sarajevo 
—a journey which was to change the 
history of the world, and make of 
peace and security things forgotten for 
generations to come. No foreknowl- 
edge reached us, however, and no por- 
tents of coming troubled times marred 
the serenity that mantled the moun- 
tains that evening. 

As we worked down the slope to- 
ward the glade level mourning warb- 
lers sang from every tangle where, a 
little time before, had stood a virgin 
forest of red spruce. In the scattered 
groves of young spruce winter wrens 
bubbled out their melodies, and gold- 
en-crowned kinglets and brown creep- 
ers called softly. From the ultimate 
twig of a fire-scarred tree an olive- 
sided flycatcher gave its strongly ac- 
cented, three-note whistle, while near- 
by a flock of purple finches chattered 
melodiously. 

Down along a trout brook where 
hemlock, spruce, alder, birch, and as- 
pen were entangled the warblers 
abounded — northern water-thrushes, 
Canadas, both the eastern black- 


throated species, magnolias, and oth- 
ers. Red-breasted nuthatches “yanked” 
slowly, and juncos flitted about, the 
white feathers in their tails opening 
and closing like animated pairs of 
scissors. And high overhead a raven 
called hoarsely. 

Then, as we broke through the last 
fringe of aspen and alder, we stepped 
out onto the glades, the “muskeg”’ it- 
self. Stretching before us was the tree- 
less area, a springy mat of sphagnum 
and reindeer moss covering the 
ground, the moss itself overgrown with 
cranberry and creeping dewberry. 
Here and there were low shrub 
patches, mostly bog rosemary, and the 
herbaceous species included occasional 
orchids—grass_ pinks, snake’s mouth 
pogonias, and twayblades—buckbean, 
goldthread, and sundews. 

No, this is not my impression of a 
locale, real or imaginary, in the Maine 
woods or in the Gaspesian highlands. 
I am‘writing of the Cranberry Glades 
of Pocahontas County, West Virginia, 
in a latitude farther south than Wash- 
ington, D. C. This is the “muskeg 
farthest south,” and, lest I be accused 
of gross misuse of my terminology, I 
will call in the testimony of an expert. 
Edward A. Preble, shortly after his 
return from a trip with Seton to the 
Barren Grounds, visited the Glades 
with my father, and it was he who 
first drew the parallel and used the 
term. 

The Glades, about six hundred 
acres in extent, occupy a mountain 
valley between two folds in the higher 
Allegheny Plateau. At the valley level 
the elevation is about 3400 feet, and 
the surrounding mountains rise to 
4600 feet. Local belief—entirely with- 
out geological support—is that the 
Glades represent a late succession stage 
in a filled up lake. The Cranberry 
River and its tributaries ramify widely 
throughout the region, the drainage 
being through a narrow gap. Formerly 
the forest was practically pure red 
spruce, but all mature timber was 
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removed during the early years of th« 
present century, and the new forest 
growth is mixed in character, with 
pure spruce stands only on the highe: 
mountain ridges. Yellow birch, hem- 
lock, red maple, quaking aspen, moun 
tain ash and beech are common trees 
in the rather scrubby existing forest. 

The northern aspects which I have 
thus-far described are all present, but 
they are far from completing the pic- 
ture. The most striking, and, one is 
tempted to say, the unique feature ol 
the Glades is the amazing mixture of 
northern and southern forms in close 
juxtaposition. That same spruce grove 
which harbors the kinglets and creep- 
ers may have a pair of blue-gray gnat- 
catchers nesting at its borders; the 
tangles where the mourning warblers 
nest also offer homes to _ yellow- 
breasted chats; Louisiana _ water- 
thrushes sometimes join their north- 
ern relatives along the same stretches 
of woodland stream; and, most sur- 
prising of all to me, the mountain 
vireos, so abundant about the Glades, 
have recently been joined by several 
pairs of white-eyed vireos. 

On the mountain slopes near the 
Glades is the Appalachian Forest, that 
wonderfully rich mixture of tree spe- 
cies which partakes of both North and 
South. Hemlock, spruce, and yellow 
birch meet and mingle with Fraser's 
magnolia, tulip poplar, hickories of 
several species, oaks, and black wal- 
nut. Basswood, beech, maples of four 
species, and black cherry are all pres- 
ent. On the forest floor is an herba- 
ceous flora that is likewise of mixed 
affiliations. The animal life tells the 
same story—here is a true expression of 
the Transition Life Zone in the best 
sense of that term. 

I suppose the best way to present 
the local ornithological picture is to 
list some of the breeding species whose 
normal breeding range is to the north, 
and a contrasting list of those of more 
austral character. The northerners in- 
clude saw-whet owl, northern pileated 


woodpecker, yellow-bellied sapsucker, 
alder, least, and olive-sided flycatchers, 
northern raven, brown creeper, winter 
wren, red-breasted nuthatch, hermit 
and olive-backed thrushes, veery, gold- 
en-crowned kinglet, golden-winged, 
Nashville, parula, magnolia, Cairns’s, 
black-throated green, Blackburnian, 
chestnut-sided, mourning, and Canada 
warblers, northern water-thrush, rose- 
breasted grosbeak, purple finch, pine 
siskin, savannah and swamp sparrows, 
and the Appalachian forms of the 
blue-headed vireo, slate-colored junco, 
and black-capped chickadee. 

This would be a very respectable 
list for many a point in southern Can- 
ada. When we turn to the southerners, 
moreover, we add such species as red- 
bellied woodpecker, Acadian flycat- 
cher, Carolina chickadee, tufted tit- 
mouse, Bewick’s wren, Carolina wren, 
blue-gray gnatcatcher, white-eyed vi- 
reo, worm-eating, Kentucky, hooded, 
and, possibly, prothonotary warblers, 
Louisiana water-thrush, and yellow- 
breasted chat. No northern locality is 
likely to match this combination. 

Birds at the extremities of their 
range are always interesting, and it is 
worth noting that such species as saw- 
whet owl, hermit and olive-backed 
thrushes, Nashville and mourning 
warblers, northern water-thrush, and 
purple finch are here at their south- 
ernmost known breeding station in 
eastern United States. Wilson’s snipe 
may breed locally and this would add 
another species. 

Scientists have not been neglectful 
of the Glades. The region has been 
the subject of biological studies of 
various kinds and degrees of thor- 
oughness for about fifty years. My 
father and his brothers, together with 
some of their scientifically-minded 
friends, began making regular trips 
to the Glades about 1898, and, as 
noted, they were joined at one time 
by Edward A. Preble. Under the guid- 
ance of Dr. Earle A. Brooks, I made 
my first visit in an attempt to 
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straighten out, by extensive collecting, 
some of the puzzling matters of local 
bird races. The summer biological ex- 
peditions of West Virginia University 
spent a week in the area each summer 
for many years. Dr. Alexander Wet- 
more and the Smithsonian investiga- 
tors worked there in making their 
West Virginia collections. Recently 
Worth Randle, now of Philadelphia, 
had the opportunity of spending more 
than a year at the Glades, during 
which time he visited and studied 
them each day. George M. Sutton, 
Tom Burleigh, and many others have 
been there for longer or shorter times. 

Wetmore made the Glades the type 
locality for the Mississippi song spar- 
row (Melospiza melodia euphonia), 
and Dr. Remington Kellogg did like- 
wise for the West Virginia flying squir- 
rel (Glaucomys sabrinus fuscus). Be- 
sides the squirrel other mammals of 
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special interest which are more or less 
common in the territory include star- 
nosed mole (Condylura cristata), cin- 
ereous shrew (Sorex cinereus cinereus), 
smoky shrew (Sorex fumeus fumeus), 
water shrew (Sorex palustris), moun- 
tain mink (Mustela vison vison), 
cloudland red squirrel (Tamuascturus 
hudsonicus abieticola), cloudland 
white-footed mouse (Peromyscus mani- 
culatus nubiterrae), Allegheny wood 
rat (Neotoma magister), stone mouse 
lemming (Synaptomys cooperi stone), 
Carolina red-backed mouse (Cleth- 
rionomys carolinensis), Smoky Moun- 
tain rock vole (Microtus chrotorrhinus 
carolinensis), Roan Mountain wood- 
land jumping mouse (Napaeozapus in- 
signis roanensis), Virginia varying 
hare (Lepus americanus virginianus), 
and New England cottontail (Sylvila- 
gus transitionalis). 

Five major open areas (the Cran- 
berry Glades proper) occur in the 600- 
acre vale, each with its own character. 
Every opening is surrounded by dense 
fringes of alder, and through these 
fringes run meandering streams, the 
muddy banks and stream-beds making 
crossings rather difficult. The stranger 
to the area (and even the initiated) 
will do well to orient himself by sun 
or compass before he attempts to 
thread one of these fringes from one 
glade to another. He will not be able 
to see landmarks, cannot follow 
streams successfully, and, although he 
will not get lost, he may very well 
lose his destination as well as his 
point of departure. 

Most visitors will reach the Glades 
region by means of a Forest Service 
truck trail (usually closed to vehicles) 
which skirts the west side of the valley. 
Entrance to the first glade, Flag, is 
marked; there are even boards laid 
over the “juiciest’” portions of the 
sphagnum. In this first border may be 
found some of the rarer or more inter- 
esting plants of the region, the tiny 
Small’s twayblade orchid, attractive 
Van Brunt’s polemonium, and _ the 
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Grass pink orchids (left) and dwarf cornel 


round-leaved sundew. There will cer- 
tainly be a chorus of swamp sparrows, 
if time and season are right, since the 
sedges of this glade are favored nest- 
ing sites for these birds. 

Beyond Flag Glade the visitor will 
be pretty much on his own. If he bears 
to the left, through a heavy alder 
fringe and over a slightly drier ridge 
covered with quaking aspen, he will 
find Round Glade; if he continues 
straight ahead through another heavy 
alder thicket he will come upon Big 
Glade; if he inclines sharply to the 
right he may find Little Glade, the 
smallest of the five. 

Round Glade, about twenty acres 
in extent, is famed for its moss hum- 
mocks. Here the mosses (Polytrichum 
and Sphagnum) have convoluted until 
one has the impression of a green sea 
whose low waves were suddenly frozen. 
Some waves are three feet or more 
from trough to crest. Two species of 


cranberries cover the moss, and near 


the woodland borders creeping snow- 
berry (Chiogenes) and dwarf cornel 
(Cornus canadensis) are to be found. 
These forest fringes are also favorite 
places for olive-sided flycatchers and 
many species of warblers, 

Big Glade has an open surface of 
over fifty acres, and is about a mile in 
extent. It epitomizes the whole area 


at its best; here are the finest sphag- 
num beds, the most extensive incrusta- 
tions of reindeer moss (Cladonia), the 
showiest orchid displays, and birding 
as good as can be found in the region. 
At the far end of the opening is a 
wonderful bed of buckbean (Menyan- 
thes), most attractive, of course, dur- 
ing its season of flower. In the low 
shrubs which invade the glade, marsh 
hawks nest. Savannah sparrows build 
in grassy tufts out on the open area. 

The most difficult of the glades to 
reach is Long, a comparatively narrow 
opening which lies to the northeast of 
Big Glade, on the left as one reaches 
the far end of that opening. Long 
Glade is protected by the widest, dens- 
est, and wettest alder borders, is least 
visited and most likely to yield bo- 
tanical surprises. 

Casual visitors who work their way 
from one glade to another, and who 
wish to return on approximately the 
same course, will do well to tie a hand- 
kerchief or some other conspicuous 
object to the alders at the point where 
they break into each new glade. This 
makes for easy return. It is well to 
bear in mind that all parts of this 
alder fringe look alike when one is 
inside of a round or oval opening. 

As may possibly have been gathered 
from these pages, West Virginians are 
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inordinately proud of the Glades, and 
they have been known to stray some- 
what beyond the bounds of strict ac- 
curacy in reporting certain conditions 
and happenings purported to obtain 
locally. One may as well admit it— 
misinformation concerning the area 
has burgeoned to the point where a 
story about the Glades needs only to 
be fantastic to be believed. 

Some years ago three of us found, 
out in the center of Big Glade of all 
places, a migrating Hudsonian curlew, 
the first such bird ever to be reported 
from the state. We collected it, and 
made the mistake of showing it to 
some of the people in a village not too 
far away. The following year, credited 
to “the Brookses,” came the report, in 
a local newspaper of more than local 
fame, of “several pairs of Hudsonian 
curlews nesting in the Glades.” 

Ihe orchids of the Glades region 
have been much talked about. An en- 
thusiastic local newspaper article gave 
publicity to the orchid display some 
years ago, and it was amazing to watch 
the story grow. The first story, if some- 
what overdrawn, was within the bare 
neighborhood of truth, but presently 
it was picked up by a state daily, in 
whose columns the orchids grew in 
number to “over a hundred species” 
(about three times as many as are to 
be found in the entire state). This 
wasn’t the end by any means. A Pitts- 
burgh paper, casting about for a Sun- 
day feature to vary its usual line of ex- 
posés of the more or less private lives 
of more or less notorious people, hit 
upon the orchid story. In these metro- 
politan columns there proceeded to 
unfold a flowery paradise where “over 
two thousand kinds of orchids are to 
be found!” Why should the botanical 
explorer go to Java or the upper Ama- 
zon? 

The truth is this; during late June 
and early July there is a very nice 
display of snake’s mouth and grass 
pink orchids (Pogonia and Calopogon) 
about some of the glade fringes. In 
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early August there are some spectacu- 
lar clumps of yellow-fringed orchids 
(Habenaria ciliaris). Throughout the 
summer are to be found a half-dozen 
smaller and less conspicuous species. 
There are good colonies of pink and 
yellow lady’s-slippers in some of the 
woodlands around the Glades. Yet so 
pervasive is this orchid fame that dur- 
ing a recent world’s fair about two 
thousand of the blossoms, mostly grass 
pinks, were collected and distributed 
on “West Virginia Day.” This act of 
patriotic publicity pretty well wiped 
out the colonies in more accessible 
places—any good Michigan bog could 
have furnished the same number of 
blooms without serious loss. 

I suppose it is only natural that 
legend should grow around this de- 
tached bit of muskeg in the southern 
Alleghenies. It is outside the common 
experience, a region set apart where 
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“anything can happen.” I have a 
pretty strong feeling of this kind my- 
self; I have seen a good many unex- 
pected things in the Glades. The Hud- 
sonian curlew aforementioned was one 
of them, but there have been plenty 
of others. Here one day in the middle 
of a sunny morning I heard a chorus 
of whip-poor-wills calling from the 
alder thickets. Here Randle found a 
wintering brown thrasher amidst deep 
snowdrifts, and here, in May, he made 
the first authenticated state record of 
evening grosbeaks. As with crossing a 
hilltop, every new alder fringe or 
glade opening is a challenge and an 
invitation. 

The winter is severe at this eleva- 
tion, sometimes with four feet of snow, 
yet Randle has compiled a surpris- 
ingly extensive list of winter birds. 
Spring comes slowly, the early shoots 
of the skunk cabbage furnishing a 
feast for the bears which abound. The 
openings a little later blaze with 
marsh marigold, and the thrushes re- 
turn to take up their singing. Summer 
comes abruptly and pours out its 
riches of plant and animal exuber- 
ance. In the autumn the sphagnum 
beds turn red, brown, yellow, or pur- 
ple, contrasting with the somber gray 
of the reindeer moss. At this season 
the local people come in to harvest 
cranberries, some of them also harvest- 
ing the piece de resistance for a wood- 
land banquet in the form of a wild 
turkey. 

And what of the future of the 
Glades? The area is, I am happy to 
say, within the Monongahela National 
Forest; furthermore, it has been given 
a high-priority recreation rating. This 
means that the truck trail will prob- 
ably remain closed to the public; the 
access roads will pass through forests 
unadorned by the Orchid Gardens 
Beer Spot or Ye Olde Cranberry 
Glades Hot-dog Stande. 

At present there is a surfaced high- 
way a mile or so away from the Glades, 
and, closer yet, a federal prison road 


camp, the men there engaged in road 
and trail building, reforestation, and 
other useful work. The camp is tem- 
porary, the good it does will remain. 
I am not too much disturbed that the 
public will find the area rather readily 
accessible. Most of the curiosity seek- 
ers will walk the mile down the truck 
road, step over into the wet sphagnum 
of Flag Glade, sink in the moss and 
water to their shoe-tops, and decide 
that the Glades hold nothing for 
them! Only the initiated will ever see 
Big Glade. 

These scattered islands of quasi-Ca- 
nadian forest and bog life in the 
southern Appalachians are doubly 
precious in that they are so unex- 
pected. The town-dweller with an urge 
to the North makes a vertical rather 
than a horizontal journey to the Ca- 
nadian woods. At the Cranberry 
Glades the hermit and olive-backed 
thrushes will sing just as sweetly as 
along the Restigouche or the Mira- 
michi, and, although the fish which 
he catches will be smaller, he may go 
through a long June day without ever 
seeing a mosquito or a black fly. 

This comparative freedom from 
summer insect pests is the crowning 
glory of the lakeless southern Appa- 
lachian region. One actually goes 
camping in June without mosquito 
net or fly dope. There are some deer 
flies and occasionally the black flies 
are troublesome. “No-see-ums” are a 
nuisance on calm and humid evenings, 
but the mosquitoes are, generally 
speaking, non-existent. It is at this 
point, if not before, where the man 
who knows only the northern forests 
will be convinced that truth and I 
have parted company, but—I’ll risk 
the invitation—come to the Glades 
without your favorite substitute for 
DDT and let yourself be convinced. 
A June day here (or for that matter 
one in July or August as well) can be 
that rare thing of which the poet sings, 
simply because the flies may be rarer 
than the day. 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE 
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._ deserts of the southwest, with 
their sterile, sun-baked hillsides 
and flats grown with mesquite and 
cacti, are the most inhospitable lands 
of our country—to the casual observer. 
lo those of us who have visited them 
through the seasons and have been 
aficld at dawn and after sunset, and 
have tried to learn something of the 
hardy wild folk living in the dense 
thorny growth, however, it is a differ- 
ent story. 

We like the deserts through the 
seasons—even the hot days of summer 
when scarcely a breath of air seems to 
stir across the parched earth, and all 
animal life has taken refuge in the 
dense shadows—and we enjoy the cool 
nights when the desert animals, large 
and small, start their nocturnal acti- 
vities. Then we go afield with search 
lights to look for the desert wildlife. 
Ihe eyes of, insects, spiders, birds, 
mammals aml reptiles glow in the rays 
of our lantern, and reveal the hiding 
places of the ordinarily inconspicuous 
creatures of the rock-strewn, cacti-cov- 
ered lands. 

Summer merges into fall almost im- 
perceptibly; the vegetation is a little 
drier, the thorny growths are dust- 
covered and the dried stalks of the 
annuals have gradually disappeared. 
The great cumulus clouds of midsum- 
mer begin to give way to wind stream- 
ers, and it is not long before chill 
breezes usher in the short days of 
winter. Then rains fall, to be quickly 
absorbed in the parched earth, or to 


rush in torrents down the ordinarily 
dry gulches. 

If the winter season is moist, the 
desert is a place of beauty when spring 
rolls around, The flowering belt ex- 
tending from east to west is narrow— 
acre after acre of solid bloom seems to 
move northward with spring. On the 
northern edge are green plants break- 
ing into bloom, while on the southern 
they have reached maturity. The flow- 
ers fade, the seed is formed, and the 
brown vegetation soon crumbles and 
is inconspicuous against the desert 
floor. 

Spring is the joyous time in this arid 
region. The voices of birds will be 
heard before sun-up, and many of the 
feathered songsters are accustomed to 
perch on the topmost limbs to greet 
the golden glow from the east. Some 
are brilliantly colored, especially the 
male orioles and the flaming vermilion 
flycatchers, but the majority are in 
sombre dress to match their usual sur- 
roundings. All are fitted to make a 
living in a world where much of the 
vegetation is dagger-pointed; they are 
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hardy creatures well able to care for 
themselves. 

Among the voices of early morning, 
one is apt to hear a throaty coo-coo-00 
of a roadrunner; the notes are hoarse 
and resonant and seem to come from 
all directions, but a little patient stalk- 
ing may reveal the musicians perched 
upon a boulder or the top of some 
thorny tree, as the bird bathes in the 
warm light. These large birds of the 
desert are generally brownish, streaked 
with dark and green, and during the 
nesting season they erect their irri- 
descent crests and have blue and 
orange bare patches back of the eyes 
which can be expanded or closed at 
will. 

They are usually shy in their nat- 
ural habitat, and the perching bird 
will take flight when disturbed, its 
wide-spread tail and short wings re- 
minding one of pictures of the ancient 
reptilelike creature, Archaeopteryx. 
The speed with which these roadrun- 
ners move when they drop to the 
ground is amazing, for they dart in 
and out among the thorny growth, 
literally disappearing in a flash. 

They are well named the roadrun- 
ners, for in the cool hours of morning 
or evening, they are apt to go along 
the highways, where, no doubt, they 
find an abundance of food. When 
motor cars pass, they are likely to race 
parallel for a short distance, their 
necks outstretched and legs working 
like pistons—then, suddenly, they turn 
at right angles and disappear from 
view. Unless sorely pressed, they seem 
to prefer to escape by running, instead 
of taking flight. 

It is hard to realize these birds are 
cuckoos, for they are so much larger 
than their secretive relatives of the 
woodlands. They are pugnacious fel- 
lows and attack dangerous and timid 
prey alike, but, as with the majority 
of wild creatures, their killing is for 
the purpose of securing food. The fast 
moving desert lizards make up a good 
percentage of the roadrunners bill-of- 


fare, with insects, spiders and _ scor- 
pions, birds, mammals, and snakes 
making welcome additions. 

As killers of poisonous reptiles, 
these ground cuckoos are unique, for 
they have no hesitation in making an 
attack; they feint to make the snake 
strike, and then dart in with rapier- 
like thrusts before the animal is able 
to recover its balance. By repeated on- 
slaughts, the snake is finally pecked to 
death, 

Probably the characteristic view of 
this cuckoo is to see it running along 
with great strides, its head held high 
and a large lizard dangling from its 
beak. On every trip to the desert, I 
look forward to seeing these birds, 
and I have always hoped to film them 


Typical roadrunner 
country near Laredo, 
Texas (above). The 
collared lizard (left) 
is a favorite food 
of both adults and 
young. In the picture 
on the opposite page 
you can see how 
much the nestling 
roadrunners resem- 
ble young cuckoos. 


catching fast-moving lizards, but the late May when we bumped over the 
action has always been too rapid. With rough terrain down Laredo, Texas 
incredible speed a bird will grab an way—and among the prickly pears 
unfortunate lizard and with quick and mesquite bordering the Rio 
blows upon the ground, quickly beat Grande, were many roadrunners. 
it to death; then with an upward Whenever one of the birds crossed our 
thrust of the beak, the reptile is jug- trail, we would stop our car and in- 
gled around and downed with a con- spect all the great clumps of prickly 
vulsive gulp. pear growing in the near vicinity hop- 

Usually, visits in the southwest have _ing to find a nest with small young. 
been too early or too late to coincide At first we were discouraged for al- 
with the nesting period, but this last though several nests were located, the 
season my timing was perfect; it was young had already left. Then we 
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Sheltering her young with drooping wings, 
she tried to out-stare the camera’s eye 


found a sturdy platform, head high in 
a mesquite, in which there were two 
large dark fellows nearly grown and 
two much smaller. When we passed 
through the tangle of vines the older 
ones gave startled cries, dived head- 
first from their platform, and ran off 
into a cluster of nearby cacti disap- 
pearing from view. 

A little later, I ran across the nest 
I had long been looking for—it was 
in a prickly pear three feet off the 
ground, just right for taking pictures 
without bending over or looking up! 
Spread on the nest was a brooding fe- 
male with the heads of two medium- 
sized young sticking out on either 
side. As I moved close, the old bird 
crouched lower on the nest, but held 
her place. She allowed me to extend 
my hand within a foot of her before 
she jumped and disappeared with a 
throaty note of protest. 

In addition to the two young, about 
one-third grown, there were two 
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chalky white eggs—one just hatching. 
I had been told by friends that road- 
runners were “touchy” about their 
nests, that rarely would one come back 
to a blind, or remain near when a 
camera was started. Consequently, it 
was with considerable misgiving that 
a little canvas tent was erected to 
serve as a photographic blind. One 
or two blades of cactus were cleared 
away so that light might enter, and 
then I climbed into my hiding place. 
The sun turned this shelter into a 
steam bath in a short time. Within 
fifteen minutes the coo-coo-oo could 
be heard as the anxious parent circled 
twenty or thirty feet away. Gradually 
the sound worked nearer, and then | 
began to catch glimpses of the brown 
bird as she crossed little open areas in 
the desert tangle. Finally all was still, 
and I was wondering whether the bird 
had taken fright when, suddenly, | 
became conscious of a bright, intently 
watchful eye back in the cacti. 


My camera was on a tripod, aimed 
at the nest, so I waited for the bird 
to make the first move. Finally, after 
many minutes, she seemed satisfied 
that all was well, and the head disap- 
peared only to be thrust into sight 
again as she climbed upon the nest. 
She half straddled the two panting 
young, sheltering them with droop- 
ing wings, and again took up the pa- 
tient task of watching the blind, try- 
ing to out-stare the camera’s eye. 

In about ten minutes, she gave a 
throaty who-oo, swelling out her 
throat and making a convulsive move- 
ment of her head. An immediate an- 
swer came from the cacti thicket near 
at hand, and after a considerable in- 
terchange of conversation, the brood- 
ing bird stepped off the nest to re- 
appear in a few moments with a large 
lizard dangling from her beak. It 
seemed evident that the mate had ap- 
proached with food, was alarmed at 
the blind, and had requested the fe- 
male to “come and get it.”” Later, the 
larger bird, which I presumed to be 
the male, took his turn on the nest; 
hence, I was able to note that there 
was a considerable difference in size 
in the two adults. 

Trips were made with food about 
every half hour, one of the parents 
remaining on the nest to shelter the 
young and the eggs, while the other 
foraged afield. For the most part, small 
lizards were carried to the nest, but, 
occasionally, a large one was brought 
in, which required some negotiating. 
When a limp four-legged reptile was 
seized across the middle, a violent 
struggle took place with the pin- 
feathery youngster trying in vain to 
gulp the bulky morsel. Then the old 
bird would grab the victim and 
straighten it out; if headed “down the 
hatch” head foremost, there was no 
difficulty, but occasionally one was 
started from the tail, with hind legs 
interfering with the smoothness of 
the performance. 

I remained with my roadrunner 


family throughout the afternoon, al- 
though light conditions were not suit- 
able for photographic work. The 
blind was now a natural part of their 
habitat, and consequently they came 
to and from their nest in a_nor- 
mal manner; the wheezy young de- 
manded food constantly, and both 
mobbed the incoming old one to se- 
cure the prey. As the evening shadows 
grew long, I saw other roadrunners 
scuttling across open areas, so there 
must have been many nests in that 
cacti jungle, and I was convinced that 
small animals of the deserts lead a 
hazardous life. 

Finally, when there was no reason 
for delaying my departure, I backed 
out of the blind, expecting the bird 
on the nest to flush wildly. Instead, 
she slowly raised her crest, displaying 
the colored bare patches back of the 
eyes, and froze, watching every move- 
ment. Slowly I pulled the tent pegs, 
and took down the blind—yet the 
roadrunner held her place. Then cau- 
tiously | approach within an arm’s 
length of the nest, and without flush- 
ing my photographic victim, carefully 
replaced the cacti I had removed until 
she was completely concealed. It 
seemed to me a suitable ending for an 
afternoon spent with the phantom of 
the desert. 


On location in the roadrunner desert 


— 


How a few acres of broomstraw were transformed 


into a garden of trees and flowers for the birds 


LL families who move into new 

homes would immediately take 
heart if they could get a glimpse of 
how our house looked in 1927, utterly 
naked in a field of broomstraw and 
basement dirt, with here and there a 
waist-high pine and one rather small 
willow oak—and then could see it as it 
is now—nestled close to those same 
pines grown high, protected by shel- 
tering shrubbery, loved by its occu- 
pants and sung to sleep each evening 
by all the birds that live in its gardens. 
No one with those two pictures in 
mind could possibly be discouraged at 
his prospects of building a garden and 
enticing birds to live therein no mat- 
ter how unlikely the spot. 

At first, a garden with hedges and 
borders and trees was my all consum- 
ing desire. A year passed and when 
the hedge which surrounds the main 
garden was closely clipped and six 
inches high, a school friend visited me 
and laughed when I said something 
about “my garden.” Until that mo- 
ment I had not realized that all its 
beauty was in my mind’s eye. Never 
have I smiled at a young gardener’s 
ambition because I know what pos- 
sibilities of beauty that ambition can 
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By Elizabeth Barnhill Clarkson 


bring forth. I believe in Miracles 
when it comes to gardens! 

To me, at first, birds were just a 
lovely part of a garden’s background 
and were taken more or less for 
granted. Then for a long time I had 
to lie on a cot in the garden and I 
remember the exact instant that I felt 
I simply must know all about birds. A 
cardinal was singing immediately 
overhead and suddenly I realized that 
I wanted, like Hiawatha, to 


“Learn of every bird its language, 

Learn their names and all their 
secrets, 

How they built their nests in Sum- 
mer, 

Where they hid themselves in 
Winter.” 


So my husband indulgently brought 
books on birds from the public li- 
brary until I had read all of them, 
even the ones in the children’s de- 
partment. Then I began collecting 
books of my own. The ones I liked 
best and read over and over were 
“Handbook of Birds,” by Frank M. 
Chapman; “Book of Bird Life,” by 
Arthur A. Allen; “Birds of North 


ropriirtrieo 


Mrs. Clarkson and guest 


_> 
This photograph is taken 
from inside the living room 
looking out across the terrace 
into the main garden. It is on 
this terrace that the hum- 
ming birds are fed, sometimes 
as many as 25 or 30 at a time 
late in summer. The evergreen 
hedge which surrounds this 
garden inspired a friend to re- 
mark that it was the best bird 
house the Clarkson’s would 
ever build. He was quite right. 
Both winter and summer it 
is their never-failing shelter. 
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Honey to the Queen’s taste for the ruby-throat 


Carolina,” by T. Gilbert Pearson, C. 
S. & H. H. Brimley (ist edition); 
“Field Book of Wild Birds and Their 
Music,” by F. Schuyler Mathews; 
“Birds and Their Attributes,” by 
Glover M. Allen; and an old copy of 
“Methods of Attracting Birds,” by 
Gilbert H. Trafton. For identification, 
at first, I used “Land Birds East of the 
Rockies,”” by Chester Reed, combined 
with a pair of 8-power Zeiss binoculars 
borrowed from a cousin. 

Up to that time all plants and 
shrubs and trees had been selected for 
their contribution to the garden pic- 
ture, but from that moment when I 
suddenly became interested in birds, 
each addition was weighed also from 
the “bird’s point of view,” and bird 
baths, feeding stations, suet baskets, 
and hummingbird feeders became 
garden necessities. We have identified 
over a hundred species either within 
our garden or, as with the vultures 
and swallows, flying over at such 
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height as to make identification both 
possible and accurate. Almost any day 
during the year, we record from 15 
species on poor days to 30 species on 
gala days at the height of migration. 


Yesterday, March 22, for instance, 
these birds were in the garden: siskins, 
goldfinches, chickadees, titmice, cardi- 
nals, blue jays, starlings, purple 
grackles, robins, mocking birds, brown 
thrashers, hermit thrushes, chipping, 
field, white-throated and song spar- 
rows, Carolina wrens, towhees, doves, 
flickers, downy woodpeckers, ruby 
crowned kinglets, myrtle warblers, 
and at dusk a screech owl singing close 
to the house. Besides these the blue- 
birds were flying overhead, and the 
pine warbler, who is usually in the 
garden, was singing just over the wall 

The garden contains between two 
and three acres on a city street and is 
entirely enclosed by a six-foot wall. 
Just inside the walls are dogwoods, 
ten to fifteen feet high, planted at 


fifteen-foot intervals. Inside the plant- 
ing along the front wall are Chinese 
flowering crabs (Atrosanguinea) whose 
small fruit also attracts the birds. 

The place is divided into smaller 
units: behind the house is the main 
garden surrounded by an eleven-foot, 
evergreen clipped hedge, behind that 
the herb garden, and behind that the 
woods. We call them our “woods,” al- 
though they consist of only three quar- 
ters of an acre of trees, mostly de- 
ciduous, with leaves lying as they 
fall and dead limbs and trees left to 
attract what insects will come. 

The lower garden contains pines 
and a few other trees, mimosa, locust, 
mulberry, wild cherry, a ground cover 
of honeysuckle which clambers over 
bushes at times, elderberry, poke ber- 
ry, raspberry, grape, Ligustrum for 
berries, Amur River privet for berries, 
and the crabs and dogwoods also for 
berries. The Japanese weeping cher- 
ries, of which we have a number of 
rather large trees, also set fruit in our 
garden and the birds are exceedingly 
fond of the berries. All grasses and 
wild flowers go to seed for the birds 
in this part. 

In the upper garden there are straw- 
berry beds, raspberry, boysenberry, 
Mercereau_ blackberry, dewberry, lo- 
ganberry and youngberry beds. We 
eat a few berries and leave the rest 
to the birds. 

Above this garden is a strip of land, 
75 x 225’, allowed to grow entirely to 
weeds like a meadow with only a few 
scattered pines and bushes and a small 
wild plum thicket in one corner. Here 
the weeds are untouched except for 
the pulling of ragweed. Thus there are 
a great many weed seeds which would 
be a worry to some but which are a 
joy to us. 

There are a number of berrying 
things besides the ones mentioned, 
Aronia arbutifolia, high bush cran- 
berry, swamp, dogwood, rose hips, 
sumac, greenbrier, cedar, sarsaparilla, 
chokeberry, black haw, barberry, sour 


gum, Virginia creeper, vitex, and nu- 
merous varieties of trees whose buds 
attract various species, such as gold- 
finches, siskins and purple finches, 
particularly, in early spring Flowers 
such as larkspur, columbine, tube- 
roses and foxgloves, as well as mimosa 
trees, honeysuckle, clematis and trum- 
pet vine attract hummingbirds to the 
garden. There are three pools, ten bird 
baths, three feeding stations, five suet 
baskets, hummingbird feeders, and a 
constant watchfulness over all. 

Two of the feeding stations are au- 
tomatic hoppers so divided that sun- 
flower seed is dispensed on one side 
and cracked chickfeed on the other. 
The tray on my upstairs bedroom win- 
dow sill has hoppers at each end, one 
for sunflower seed and one for mixed 
small bird seed. It also contains a 
pyrex custard cup of peanut butter, 
one of water, a container of chopped 
American cheese, one of cracked black 
walnuts or pecans, and half an apple. 
A suet stick hanging from the shelf 
contains peanut hearts and sunflower 
seed held together with peanut butter. 

The birds eat, during the nesting 
season, over four pounds of peanut 
butter a week, from two to ten pounds 
of American cheese a week, (in nor- 
mal times, not now, of course,) and 
our next door neighbor has fed as 
much as two pounds of cheese a day 
during rush seasons. She has few 
shrubs and many of her “boarders” 
“room” with us. The hummingbirds 
consume between two and_ three 
pounds of sugar a week when the bab- 
ies are coming to the feeders in late 
summer. 

We realize the calamity which 
would befall an artificial bird popula- 
tion such as ours should feeding be 
suddenly stopped. Feeding at “Wing 
Haven,” however, is continuous, win- 
ter and summer, and the place is never 
left without someone to attend the 
needs of its birds whose color and 
sound add so much to the peaceful art 
of living within its walls, 


HAWKS & OWLS WIN 


in Minnesota 


Conservation begins at home— 
here’s how one group of citi- 
zens proved the _ effectiveness 
of local initiative and action. 


By Kenneth D. Morrison 


It cost only $4.20 to secure protec- 
tion for most species of hawks and 
owls in Minnesota. 

Ever since 1929, when protection 
was removed from these birds by the 
state legislature, naturemen had la- 
mented the turn-about and tried in 
vain to reverse it. 

It remained for the Minnesota Or- 
nithologists’ Union, which is a state- 
wide federation of Audubon societies 
and bird clubs, to start a_hastily- 
organized campaign with the objec- 
tive of obtaining protection for these 
predatory birds. The 1945 legislative 
session was well along before ornith- 
ologists discovered that “all species of 
hawks and owls” were to be unpro- 
tected under the “model” game and 
fish code which the lawmakers were 
about to pass. 

A bird protection committee was 
appointed by Mary I. Elwell of Du- 
luth, president of the Union. Dr. W. 
J. Breckenridge, curator of the Min- 
nesota Museum of Natural History, 
was named chairman. The committee 
quickly prepared a news release that 
was sent to every member of the state 
legislature, as well as to heads of 
conservation organizations, press as- 
sociations, and the outdoor editors of 
Minnesota newspapers. It reads as 
follows: 

The bird protection committee of 
the Minnesota Ornithologists’ Union 
asked the state legislature today to 
include protection for the beneficial 


Baby Screech Owls 


Sam A. Grimes 


species of hawks and owls in the game 
and fish code now before that body. 
The committee states that “it would 
be unfortunate if a so-called ‘model 
code’ were to be approved without 
this provision, which is now incorpo- 
rated in the conservation laws of 38 
states.” It was added that there “no 
longer is any need for research men to 
pile higher reports of careful food- 
habits studies in order to prove that 
the great majority of our hawks and 
owls are largely beneficial. As the 
Missouri Conservation Commission 
puts it, ‘hawks and owls are mostly 
mousers and should be protected as 
valuable allies to the farmer.” 


The bird protection committee 
hopes that the legislature “will see the 
folly of applying Hitlertan methods of 
extermination to a group of largely 
helpful birds.” It concedes, however, 
that certain predatory birds are quite 
destructive in their food habits and 
hence recommends protection for all 
species of hawks and owls except the 
goshawk, Cooper’s and sharp-shinned 
hawks and the great horned howl. 


“The major purpose of this amend- 
ment, which the committee believes 
will receive the endorsement of every 
qualified biologist in Minnesota, is to 
eliminate the indiscriminate shooting 
of hawks and owls by city hunters on 
the false assumption that game popu- 
lations and farmers are thereby bene- 
fited. It is pointed out that “as tireless 
destroyers of rodents of all kinds, the 
hawks and owls aid both the farmer 
and game birds, since rodents not 
only inflict heavy damage on crops 
but also eat the eggs of ground-nesting 
birds.” 

Speaking for the Minnesota Ornith- 
ologists’ Union, which is a statewide 
federation of bird clubs, the bird pro- 
tection committee says it echoes the 
sentiments of thousands of Minne- 
sotans interested in nature when it 
appeals to the legislature to remember 
that it és the “guardian of all wildlife, 


R. Harrison 


Red-tailed hawk 


and that the protection of non-game 
species is equally as important as the 
conservation of game birds and ani- 
mals.” 

Since the ownership of wildlife is 
vested in all the people, the committee 
continues, it would be “a manifest 
injustice to disregard the desires of 
the great majority whose primary 
concern is the preservation of wildlife 
as a whole—the hawk as well as the 
duck. We call upon all Minnesota 
conservationists to join us in urging 
that the legislature amend the game 
and fish code to include protection for 
the beneficial species of hawks and 
owls, many of which have peen perse- 
cuted by misinformed individuals to 
the potnt where their future existence 
is threatened. Now is the time to act, 
before our indifference forces more 
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valuable birds over the brink into 
extinction.” 

It should be noted that the above 
release placed emphasis upon the 
value of the predatory birds to the 
farmer. In view of the preponderance 


of farmers in the Minnesota legisla- 
ture, this approach was well-received. 
Also, most of the backers of the 
amendment would have favored seek- 
ing protection for all species of hawks 
and owls but it was felt that such an 
objective was not attainable at the 
time. 

The timing of the statement was 
miraculous, The morning after the 
copies of the release reached the leg- 
islators, the game code came before 
the state senate. A St. Paul senator, 
Emery Johnson, was impressed by the 
content of the M.O.U. statement; 
hence, he got to his feet and offered 
an amendment protecting all hawks 
and owls except the four specified 
in the bird protection committee's 
recommendation. His amendment 
passed the senate without a dissenting 
vote. 

The reaction of the press to the 
proposal came shortly after the action 
by the senate. Much to the surprise o! 


Baby barn owls (above) 
Sparrow hawk (left) 


EDITORIAL 


Great Horned Owl by C. Huber Watson 


The term “beneficial hawks and 
owls” has served a useful purpose in 
the Minnesota campaign as in many 
others. Unquestionably it has aided in 
securing protection for many birds of 
prey in instances where otherwise all 
species might have remained unpro- 
tected. However, the National Audu- 
bon Society believes that public con- 
sciousness of the role of the hawks 
and owls and other predatory species 
in the scheme of things has now ad- 
vanced to the point where such terms 
as “beneficial” and “harmful” could 
well be eliminated from our wildlife 
vocabulary since they are misleading 
and serve to delay protective legisla- 
tion on a sound biological basis. 

We believe that in its native wild 
environment every animal is an essen- 
tial part of a closely knit wildlil 
community. Therefore, it is impos- 
sible to view some as “harmful” and 
others as “beneficial.” 

When we use these terms, of course, 
we mean harmful or beneficial to 
man’s interests. But is there one 
among us with such absolute knowl- 
edge of man’s best interest, and with 
such absolute knowledge of wildlife 
that he can declare a certain species to 
be “harmful” or “beneficial” for all 
time and in all circumstances? 

To be sure, a particular condition 
arising out of a conflict between man 
and a species of animal, may be called 
“harmful,” at some particular time or 
place, or to some particular person or 


persons. But to apply the word to the 
animal rather than to the condition 
would seem to lead to new problems 
in the future. 

Hawks are a good example of the 
trouble that can arise out of misuse of 
these terms. First, the public was 
persuaded that hawks were “harmful.” 
Now, the public is being persuaded 
that some hawks are “beneficial.” Actu- 
ally, hawks are neither—they are an 
essential part of a healthy wildlife 
community. A healthy wildlife com- 
munity is a condition which has un- 
mistakable benefits for man. 

We hope that Minnesota will some- 
day add the goshawk, the Cooper’s and 
sharp-skinned hawks and the great 
horned owl to the protected list. We 
quote the law of its neighbor, Wiscon- 
sin, in regard to the taking of hawks 
as a practical approach to something 
which may be called a model code: 

“TAKING OF HAWKS. No person 
or persons shall take, catch, kill, hunt, 
trap, or pursue any hawk or hawks of 
any species or variety at any time, 
except that the owner or occupant of 
any land and any member of his 
family may take hawks of any species 
or variety thereon when found to be 
causing damage.” 

Owls are similarly protected except 
for the great horned, Illinois also h: 
the same law while Ohio extends 
blanket protection to all—even 1 
great horned unless it gets into 
trouble. 


the sponsors, it was all favorable. One 
editorial expressed the opinion that 
ornithologists ought to get together 
and decide once and for all which 
birds are harmful, which beneficial. 
It cited varying opinions about the 
destructive habits of the crows, Eng- 
lish sparrows, and so on. However, 
the general reaction of the newsmen 
was well-expressed by Lytton Taylor, 
outdoor editor of the St. Paul Dis- 
patch and Pioneer Press: 

“There is no disagreement on the 
point that most hawks and owls 
should be protected, since the diet of 
many of them is almost entirely mice 
and other vermin, but the objection 
is that not one hunter in a hundred 
can distinguish between the different 
species. However, since the beneficial 
hawks usually are the slow-flying ones 
which are the easiest to kill they are 
the ones that usually are shot by city 
hunters. Sportsmen generally will be 
aiding the cause of conservation by 
avoiding the killing of any hawks.” 

The educational drive was not con- 
fined to news releases. The Minneapo- 
lis Audubon Society was the first of 
the affiliated societies to pass a resolu- 
tion in favor of the hawk and owl 
amendment. Copies of resolutions 
passed by all the bird clubs were sent 
to the game and fish committees of 
the legislature. In addition, members 
all over the state wrote to their re- 
spective legislators. 

Despite this auspicious start, things 
looked dark when the state house of 
representatives failed to adopt Senator 
Johnson’s amendment. A member ex- 
plained that this action was not be- 
cause of opposition to the proposal to 
protect hawks and owls but because 
the house thereby improved its bar- 
gaining position with the senate when 
the game and fish code went into 
conference committee for settlement 
of differences. 

Once again the bird protection 
committee went into action. It issued 
a statement to the conference com- 
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mittee (with copies to the news- 
papers) urging them to accept the 
hawk and owl amendment. It pointed 
out that the amendment had received 
enthusiastic public support and con- 
cluded, “We hope you will bear in 
mind that conservationists over the 
nation will have little regard for a 
‘model code’ that sanctions the de- 
struction of beneficial birds. Our 
Minnesota game and fish code can be 
no better than its weakest link.” 

Apparently the communication hit 
its target. Several days later, news- 
papers carried stories that the game 
and fish code had been reported out 
of conference committee and repassed 
by both houses. The hawks and owls 
were protected! 

The Minnesota Ornithologists’ 
Union is still somewhat awed by the 
success of its campaign (total cost: 
$4.20 for mimeographing, postage and 
stationery) especially in view of pre- 
vious unsuccessful attempts and a 
rather general opinion among bird- 
men that “such a measure would 
never pass the Minnesota legislature.” 

The committee believes that simi- 
lar organizations in other states can 
do the same thing, that too seldom 
have bird-watchers_ effectively ex- 
pressed their viewpoints to state leg- 
islators. Its members feel that their 
job has just begun. Now they're going 
to start an educational campaign to 
acquaint Minnesotans with the new 
protective law, identification of the 
various species of hawks and owls, and 
the role played by predatory birds in 
the scheme of things. Also, the com- 
mittee plans to keep an alert eye on 
all conservation events in the state. 
We have the National Audubon So- 
ciety and other powerful conservation 
agencies to work for us in the field of 
national conservation, but on the 
state level we’ve got to do the job 
ourselves because we are on the scene 
and can sense the need. We know it 
can be done. Right now it is urgent 
to get to work in every state. 


Ata Bend in a Mexiean River 


By Major George Miksch Sutton 


With photographs by Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr. and Robert B. Lea 


CONCLUSION 


Life at the Rancho was never dull. 
Butterflies whose color-patterns made 
us gasp had a way of terminating our 
long-winded conferences with Mac- 
lovio. Some rare bird such as a white- 
tailed kite was sure to put in its ap- 
pearance about the time preparation 
of specimens was growing tiresome. 
Even lying awake at night was far 
from monotonous, what with the 
crunching, squealing and scuffling 
that went on just outside the win- 
dows. 

There were moments when, build- 
ing fire for breakfast, or doing the 
dishes together in the evening, we 
felt almost perfectly at home; but 
these moments were infrequent. Most 


Rio Sabinas with “the mountain” in the back- 
ground. This shows “the bend” of the river. 


of the time we were uneasy, on guard, 
conscious of being slightly out of our 


element. One reason for this was 
that we didn’t speak Spanish well. An- 
other was that we dreaded malaria 
and amoebic dysentery. Our ignor- 
ance of the region was appalling. 
Along a path we often used Pepe 
showed us cat tracks we could not 
identify. Hardly an hour passed with- 
out our hearing some unfamiliar bird- 
cry. Every day we glimpsed creatures 
we had never handled—savage-looking 
garpike in the river, big gray and 
rufous squirrels which fed on the seeds 
of the monkey’s-ear trees, slender deer 
with white tail-flags, lithe ocelots. The 
nights were full of strange trills and 
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chirrups—the stridulations of insects 


we had never seen. Evening after 
evening, on the screen at our very 
elbows, gathered a horde of moths, 
beetles, lace-winged flies and leaf-hop- 
pers, some of which probably had 
never even received scientific names. 
The unknown was everywhere. Sur- 
prise was the order of the hour. A 
rustle might mean a tiny shrew under- 
foot, a tinamou slipping off through 
the huipilla, a whole band of peccar- 
ies watching from the brush. 

Some of these surprises were not 
pleasant. One evening as we were 
discussing the horrors of tropical dis- 
eases, we were frightened half out of 
our wits by a sudden thud, clatter, and 
scratching in the kitchen. Moving out 
cautiously, kerosene lamp in hand, we 
found a scorpion three and a half 
inches long, dying on the hot stove. 
It had fallen from the ceiling. An 
hour or so later we discovered an- 
other one high on the bedroom wall. 
The following evening we found some 
more, one of them directly over the 
bed. The house was, we were to 
learn, fairly alive with them. They 
came out at night, the tough, dark 
adults on the ceiling, the tender young 
ones on the walls and floor. Shaking 
out shoes became a part of rising even 
as making the rounds with flashlight 
and broom became part of going to 
bed. We didn’t kill all of them, of 
course, but we got the more adven- 
turous ones which came out early. 
They were as silent as shadows. Had 
we not heard that first one as it hit 
the stove we might never have learned 
they were in the house. 

What surprised us about snakes was 
that we encountered so few of them. 
The only large one we saw had been 
captured by two caracaras. It writhed 
and struggled convulsively as_ the 
screaming birds carried it off. A slen- 
der, bright green one about three feet 
long, which we discovered in a big- 
nonia vine but failed to capture, 
might well have been a venomous 
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tree-snake. Smallest of the three—and 
we saw only three during our whole 
stay—was a red-, black-, and yellow- 
banded one about a foot long—a 
deadly coral snake which Pettingill 
brought in. 

As for the birds, there were those 
like the boat-billed heron, hawk eagle, 
and potoo which surprised us because 
they had never before been recorded 
so far north. Others, like the muscovy 
duck and macaw, surprised us through 
their failure to nest during what was 
obviously the Rancho’s spring season. 
Others amazed us by being so defin- 
itely migratory. We had expected to 
see various wood warblers on their 
way north from South America, of 
course; we knew that certain winter- 
resident species would be leaving us 
in April and May; but we hadn't 
dreamed of a sudden incursion of 
yellow-green vireos, black-headed salta- 
tors, and Lichtenstein’s kingbirds— 
tropical species which we had sup- 
posed to be strictly non-migratory. 
The return of these birds was almost 
as noticeable as that of the scarlet 
tanager and rose-breasted grosbeak to 
the budding woodlands of New Eng- 
land. 

The most conspicuous of summer 
harbingers was the Prevost’s mango 
—a hummingbird. I say “conspicuous” 
advisedly, for the instant that pugna- 
cious sprite appeared, the character ol 
the whole valley changed. The males 
promptly laid claim to individual ter- 
ritories which they guarded from dead 
twigs along the paths and roadways. 
They wrangled principally amongst 
themselves, but chased any other bird 
which happened along, and the air 
was filled with the sharp, staccato 
squeaking which accompanied thei! 
attacks, and the beady trilling which 
proclaimed victory. During April they 
devoted themselves almost wholly to 
the arts of war. To their dull-colored 
mates, which were building tiny nests 
high in the cypresses, they paid not 
the slightest attention. What gorgeous 


Red-bellied hummingbird 


creatures they were, with their velvet 
black under parts, glittering green 
backs, and iridescent, coppery violet 
tails! 

The Rancho’s hummingbirds fas- 
cinated us. There was something soul- 


satisfying about their quickness and 
energy. We listed six species. Maclovio 
called them all chuparosas, not dis- 
tinguishing the quarrelsome mangoes 
from the tiny ruby-throats which fed 
about the orange and lime trees. The 


latter were not on their nesting- 
grounds, of course. They bickered oc- 
casionally, as all good hummers do, 
but engaged in no pitched battles. 
suzzing contendedly from blossom to 
blossom, they dipped downward for 
an instant’s probing, hung on shim- 
mering wings, or backed up and 
whirred away like minute helicopters. 
Peaceful ruby-throats indeed! What 
redoubtable warriors they would be- 
come on reaching the trumpet flowers, 
delphinium and jewel-weed of their 
summer home a thousand miles to the 
north! 

Largest, as well as strangest, of the 
Rancho’s hummers was the _ sabre- 
wing, a species notable for its cur- 
iously curved, much stiffened wing 
feathers, and even more notable for 


its singing. It lived in thick tangles 
of vines on the foothill. Seeing it re- 
quired creeping on all fours back to 
nooks where the light was dim and 
green. Here, hidden completely from 
the outer world, it twittered, chirped, 
and squealed in an ecstacy of good 
health and spirits, punctuating its 
singing with swift excursions along 
narrow, leaf-hung aisles which led all 
over its domain. It was exceedingly 
bold. As we crept forward it rushed 
to meet us, hanging in midair before 
our very noses, wings roaring, throat 
pulsing, blue crown flashing like a 
tiny mirror so held as to dazzle us 
with its brilliant light. 

Yes, this Rancho of ours was a won- 
derful place. We had frogs that 
barked, butterflies that clicked, hum- 
mingbirds that sang. Our tinamous 
were so terrestrial that they flew but 
once or twice in a lifetime. Our Alta 
Mira orioles built their nests in the 
plainest sight imaginable, even on 
dead branches. Our flycatchers and 
ants shamed us by living together so 
amicably. Our potoos spent the day 
as dead sticks, turning into birds only 
at night. Our brown jays hiccupped. 
Strangest of all, that which should 
have been clear air and sunshine was 
mist and drizzle; that which should 
have been dry season was wet. 

How we hated that weather! It hin- 
dered our work, made us uncomfort- 
able, spoiled our dispositions. Being 
confirmed solipsists, we failed to see 
how anything could enjoy it so long 
as we didn’t. We continue to marvel 
at the wealth and variety of plant and 
animal life about us, accepting all of 
it eagerly, exclaiming over it volubly, 
not perceiving how dependent it was 
upon this vile drizzle. We loved the 
golden eggs, but not the wet gray 
goose which laid them. 

The truth about the weather 
dawned as a result of our Saturday 
trips to Mante. Each time we made 
this journey we noted that the day 
brightened considerably about the 
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time we left the dirt road and turned 
south onto the highway. At first we 
thought this a clearing of the sky; 
but in time we learned that the mist 
from which we emerged was there on 
our return; that it sometimes shut the 
whole valley from sight; that on most 
days it clung to the foothill like a 
great white plume, visible for miles. 
It was a cloud-banner, caused by the 
sudden cooling to the dew-point of 
the warm air which rose from the sun- 
bathed coastal plain. 

Out beyond the cloud’s edge the air 
was hot and dry, the roads dusty, the 
thicket scrubby. Here lived mocking- 
birds and shrikes, birds we never saw 
at the Rancho. Here lived many a 
sun-loving insect, reptile, mammal 
and plant which was common along 
the highway from Monterrey and Vic- 
toria south to Mante. There were two 
worlds, really—the hot, semi-arid 


brush-covered plain which stretched 
eastward to the coast, and our own 
misty, cloud-sheltered woodland at the 


bend of the river. 

Happiness came with understand- 
ing. It was this cloud which made the 
Rancho so much more tropical than 
Victoria. It was the cloud which gave 
us all these exciting birds. All at once 
we found ourselves liking the gray, 
windless days and dripping foliage. 
We wiped the rust off the guns, wrung 
out our wet clothes, and dried our 
specimens above the kitchen stove. 
Pettingill jumped and ran for his 
blinds the moment the sun -broke 
through. When the river rose and the 
dead-tree bridge floated off, we waded 
the shallows or crossed on horseback. 
Who cared how wet the place was so 
long as we knew we were at the north- 
ernmost tip of the New World’s 
tropics? 

What a sweet spot of earth was this 
our foothill, our stretch of river, our 
old, weed-grown farm! Down through 
a cloud which was our very own the 
warm sunlight filtered. Eagerly the 
plants spread themselves, adjusting 
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their leaf-mosaics from hour to hour, 
determined to thrive no matter how 
fierce the competition. In and under 
this canopy of green our strange and 
lovely birds found a home. Here there 
was shelter and an abundance of food 
—big, juicy insects for the potoos and 
wood owls, huipilla seeds by the thou- 
sand for the tinamous, treefuls of 
plums for the curassows and guans. 
Here each creature ate its fill day after 
day, living joyously until some 
stronger creature struck it down. 
There were cries of pain and momen- 
tary terror; but there was no worry- 
ing about enemies, no lying awake 
at night in fear or hatred, no malice. 
Each creature adjusted itself individu- 
ally, assuming a share of its species’ 
problem of survival. There were cre- 
ature-mosaics not unlike leaf-mosaics, 
which changed from hour to hour, 
permitting thousands upon thousands 
of animal forms to flourish side by 
side. 

Maclovio and his relatives were part 
of all this, of course. The thatch 
roofed huts and cleared areas and 
patches of sugar cane were part of it. 
The cattle that roamed the thicket, 
the funny little burros on the Gomez 
Farias trail, Pepe’s sleek horses—all 
these were part of it. Even we, with 
our guns and cameras and automo- 
bile were part of it—for a while. 

But when we withdrew not much 
readjustment was necessary. Within a 
day or so our footprints disappeared 
from the muddy paths, our trails 
faded, and weeds rose thick and fast 
in the yard. The mice soon learned 
that they could skip about the bed- 
room as they pleased, the termite col- 
ony set to work again, and a new 
crop of scorpions appeared. As for the 
tinamous, it mattered little to them 
who came or went so long as they had 
their thicket. “Who—ee—oo!” they 
whistled. “The day is warm and com- 
fortable—as yesterday was, as all days 
should be!” 

The End 


THE PRESIDENT’S 


— a 


HROUGH the generosity of 375 

contributors to a special fund 
raised for the purpose, it has been 
possible to extinguish the lien on the 
127 acre property of the Fairchild 
Connecticut Garden in Greenwich, 
Connecticut. This will enable the 
National Audubon Society of Green- 
wich to accept the offer of the trustees 
of the Garden to deed the property 
to the Society to be maintained as an 
integral part of the nearby Audubon 
Nature Center. 

It was in 1894-5 that the late Ben- 
jamin T. Fairchild began his search 
for a tract of land in Connecticut that 
would fit his ideas and dreams. He 
was imbued with the thought of cre- 
ating and developing a garden con- 
taining all the wildflowers, trees, 
shrubs, ferns, mosses and other plants 
native to Connecticut. The garden 
has now been controlled for fifty 
years, so that, for example, turtle- 
head, blue and red gentian, cardinal 
flowers, maidenhair fern and the rare 
orchids and trilliums have been re- 
garded as jewels, and allowed to grow 
as nature intended. The rock pink 
blooms on the rock ledges, as it did 
when the Indians were there, and the 
little streams are full of the yellow 
cowslips in the spring. 

The area became simultaneously a 
sanctuary for wildlife. Miles of road 
and paths wind through the garden, 
also notable for its geological forma- 


Fairchild Connecticut Garden to be 
included in the Audubon Nature 
Center ¢ Report on whooping crane 


project ¢ News from California 


tions, rock ledges, glacial boulders 
and its beautiful pond. The Educa- 
tional Director of the Audubon Na- 
ture Center is greatly impressed with 
the unique value of the Garden for 
nature teaching purposes, as there is 
great diversity of habitat, including 
numerous stands of coniferous trees. 
There is an open marshy area at one 
end of the property, and wintering 
birds tend to concentrate in the shel- 
tered valley around the turtle pond, 
protected by its surrounding cliff, and 
well supplied with winter food. 

The inclusion of the Garden in the 
Audubon Nature Center project now 
presents to people of the nearby met- 
ropolitan district the largest wildlife 
sanctuary area to be found in a dense- 
ly populated area; within thirty miles 
of New York City there is now a 400- 
acre wildlife sanctuary and nature 
center, where people can easily ob- 
serve native plants and animals and 
avail themselves of the professional 
guidance offered by your Society in 
the courses of instruction in which 
outdoor exploration is emphasized. A 
spacious museum, with a well-equip- 
ped library and workshop, serves 
as headquarters of the Center, while 
the modernized Colonial house pro- 
vides living accommodations for 
those who enroll in regularly sched- 
uled courses. 

The financing of this important ac- 
quisition by the Society was made pos- 
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sible through the interest of officers 
of the Garden Club of America and 
of a special committee of which Mrs. 
Elon Huntington Hooker of the 
Greenwich Garden Club was the very 
able chairman. To these ladies, and 
the many contributors to the special 
fund, your Society will ever be grate- 
ful for their invaluable assistance. 


CHECKING UP ON DDT 

As regards experimental airplane 
spraying of tracts of woodland with 
varying concentrations of the new in- 
secticide DDT., it is much too early 
to come to any conclusions. Professor 
Charles Thomas Brues of Harvard, as 
your Society’s chief cooperating ob- 
server on such projects, has been in 
touch with the experiments in Massa- 
chusetts. Dr. Robert F. Griggs of 
Washington, D. C., kindly consented 
to act as observer in connection with 
experiments conducted at the Patux- 
ent Research Refuge in Maryland. 
Richard H. Pough of the Society’s 


staff was similarly on the job for some 
six weeks in May and June in Penn- 


sylvania. It seems, however, fair to 
report to you at this time that, in so 
far as it seems feasible to attempt any 
conclusions at this early date, there is 
reason for the exercise of as great cau- 
tion, in the widespread use of DDT, 
as some of its severest critics feared 
might be necessary and advisable. 


SEARCH FOR WHOOPING CRANES 


This summer’s search for nesting 
whooping cranes in western Canada 
continues apace. Mr. Fred G. Bard, 
Curator of the Provincial Museum at 
Regina, Saskatchewan, was, with the 
cooperation of the Director of that 
museum, employed by your Society 
in its behalf and that of the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service for the period 


Yellow lady’s slippers bloom 
in profusion in the Fairchild 
Connecticut Garden. Photo- 
graph by Gottscho-Schleisner. 


of this nesting season of the cranes, to 
check up on all reports and make in- 
dependent field investigations. At the 
same time, he has continued to de- 
velop and organize sources of infor- 
mation, so ably initiated by Mr. C. 
L. Broley of Delta, Ontario. 

To Mr. Bard, as essential aids in 
his work this summer, have gone a 
collapsible canoe and tent, and an 
outboard motor. Through the valued 
cooperation of the U. S. Army Air 
Force, with bases in that part of Can- 
ada, certain of its planes, with pilots, 
have been made available for Mr. 
Bard’s use in his field work. When a 
seemingly authentic record of nesting 
cranes comes in, Mr. Bard will prob- 
ably fly, with his camping equipment 
and collapsible canoe, to some nearby 
lake, and set up camp there for such 
period of time as he may find neces- 
sary to check adequately upon the 
nesting site and the need of warden 
service. He has been given full dis- 
cretion to promptly arrange for war- 
den protection of the nesting cranes 
wherever and whenever he _ thinks 
best. 


OLIN 8S. PETTINGILL TO STUDY CRANES 


Beginning September 15, Dr. Olin 
S. Pettingill will assume responsibility 
as research fellow on the whooping 
crane project and has been granted 
the necessary leave of absence from 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minne- 
sota, where he teaches. This will not, 
however, prevent his continued par- 
ticipation in your Society’s Screen 
Tours as one of the Audubon lectur- 
ers. We consider ourselves extremely 
fortunate in-having secured the assist- 
ance of as ardently interested and 
well qualified personnel as Messrs. 
Broley, Bard and Pettingill. 

The fine cooperation extended by 
all Canadian agencies and individuals 
has been demonstrated in many ways. 
Seventeen radio stations in western 
Canada are helping by broadcasting 
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Olin S. Pettingill, research fellow on the whooping crane project, has studied birds 
from the tropics to the arctic regions, and in the temperate zones between. 


requests for information, the interest 
of forty-one field officers of the De- 
partment of Natural Resources of the 
Province of Saskatchewan has been 
enlisted, the Game Commission of the 
Province of Alberta has circularized 
all northern Alberta game guardians. 
Six thousand handbills have been 
printed and distributed to fishing 
camps, etc., and where Mr. Bard in 
army plane does not land at settle- 
ments and camps, the area will have 
been circled and a few copies of the 
handbills dropped out. 

As a corollary advantage of these 
investigations as to nesting whooping 
cranes, it is possible we may receive 
reports of trumpeter swans, which 
used to nest in very much the same 
area in which the cranes are now pre- 
sumed to be. 


EXCITEMENT IN FLORIDA 


All members, and contributors to 
the Sanctuary Fund in particular, will 
be interested to hear that Warden 
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Barnie Parker, in Florida, had an ex- 
perience during June that demon- 
strates the constant need of protective 
service. The sea was rough out from 
East Cape, and he ran around to 
Northwest Cape Cove to anchor for 
the night. There he found a large 
boat and several small boats from 
Key West, with eleven men aboard 
the large boat. Their object, Barnie 
reports, was to capture all the turtles 
and kill all the birds they could, and 
take them back to sell in Key West. 
After finding out what these men 
were up to, Barnie told them he was 
there to protect the wildlife and that 
they might as well return to Key 
West. This they agreed to do. In 
the evening of the following day, 
however, a small boat containing five 
men and three women, pulled along- 
side the “Audubon” and demanded 
to know what our warden was doing 
there. “They were pretty well li 
quored up,” reports Barnie, “and 
made some pretty bold threats.” By 
that time a coast guard boat was 


standing by in case our warden 
needed help. However, the men and 
women departed, but on the follow- 
ing night some of them, according to 
report, participated in a shooting in- 
cident near Flamingo on Cape Sable. 

It is well for us to remind ourselves 
that the lives of our Audubon war- 
dens in out-of-the-way places are not 
all sweetness and light; that they 
come into contact from time to time 
with tough characters, to whom a 
shooting affray is little more than a 
passing incident. It would appear 
that Barnie Parker handled himself 
admirably in this instance, and de- 
serves Our congratulations and cheers. 


ANOTHER WARDEN FOR FLORIDA 


To the warden staff in Florida wa- 
ters has been added, as of late May, 
Elmer E. Harmes, formerly engaged 
in photographic supply business in 
Sarasota. His particular station for 
the time being is at Buzzard Key, 
south of the town of Everglades, and 
just beyond Duck Rock, currently 
guarded by Warden Eifler. These two 
keys, owned by the State of Florida, 
were established as wildlife sanctuar- 
ies in 1939 by action of the Trustees 
of the Internal Improvement Fund 
of the State, and your Society was 
then charged with responsibility for 
their maintenance as such. Roughly 
midway between these two keys is the 
small fishing settlement known as 
Turkey Key. Harmes is equipped 
with an addition to the Audubon 
warden fleet, known as the “Snowy 
Egret,” a gift of our ever-generous 
friend, Dr. Herbert R. Mills of 
Tampa. Harmes brings with him a 
genuine and very considerable inter- 
est in wildlife and its protection, and 
will, we are confident, prove an ex- 
cellent warden and add greatly to the 
prestige of the Society in its work in 
that relatively wild and isolated re- 
gion. And, by the way, Buzzard Key 
and Duck Rock are on the southwest 


coast, just a little north of the bound- 
ary of the new federal wildlife 
refuge. They are in a section where 
at least a few people are almost always 
present, and where in normal times 
there is a good deal of boat traffic 
originating at the town of Everglades. 
Some day, when war restrictions are 
off, your Society hopes to be able to 
organize boat trips during the sum- 
mer months for authorized visitors to 
witness the great roosting congrega- 
tions of herons, ibis, spoonbills and 


Barnie Parker deals with all kinds . . . 


E. W. Teale 


other birds on these two little man- 
grove keys. 


AUDUBON NATURE CENTER 


The four two-weeks summer courses 
at the Audubon Nature Center at 
Greenwich are in full swing, with Dr. 
Weaver again in charge, assisted this 
year by Miss Ruth Hubbard of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who for four years was so 
successfully responsible for the teach- 
ing of nature activities at our camp 
in Maine; also by Mr. Walter Nickell, 
Assistant in Education of Cranbrook 
Institute of Science, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan, a popular field leader, well 
known in and about Detroit. 

We shall not reap full reward of 
our efforts at Greenwich until and 
unless we are able to provide board 
and lodging facilities for some fifty 
students at a time, plus appropriate 
staff. We would then have the same 
capacity that we have, for example, 
at the camp in Maine. Plans are 


therefore actively under way to fi- 
nance the development of additional 
facilities, beginning with a dining- 
room-kitchen unit, to be followed, 
presumably a year later, by a build- 
ing with quarters for part of the staff, 
and about forty students. As for the 
proposed dining-room, the idea is to 
utilize the frame of an old barn with 
hand-hewn timbers and have one 
great room open to the peak, with a 
large fire-place at one end. Here 
upwards of seventy people could be 
served at one time. Mrs. Paul Moore 
is the chairman of a special commit- 
tee which is soliciting contributions 
to finance the cost of the projected 
developments, and it has been felt 
by the directors of your Society, as 
well as by the committee, that it 
would be best not to broadcast appeal 
to our members, more particularly to 
those who have given recently to the 
Sanctuary Fund or to aid in making 
possible the acquisition of the Fair- 


4 group of Nature Center students visit the seashore 
in Greenwich to study marine life and to have a swim 
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This Fairchild Connecticut Garden pond delights the eye and 
intrigues the budding ecologists who visit the Audubon Nature Center 


child Connecticut Garden. Never- 
theless, contributions would be most 
welcome from any who are particu- 
larly interested and would like to aid, 
and might be sent to Mrs. Moore in 
care of the Society at 1006 Fifth Ave- 
nue. 

It will probably be surprising to 
you to learn that in these war years, 
begining with October 15, 1943 and 
ending June 15, 1945, a period of a 
little over a year and a half, 7003 
persons have been recorded as visiting 
the Audubon Nature Center, and, of 


these, 4576 came as members of 
groups by appointment in advance. 
This does not include students en- 
rolled in courses. Evidently we need 
to do some careful planning as to 
how we are to handle the far larger 
number of people who doubtless will 
wish to visit the Center when gaso- 
line and rubber restrictions, let alone 
others, have been removed. 


NEW NOMINATIONS 


The official Nominating Committee 
recommends that the following mem- 
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Joe Pye weed in all its native 
glory at the Fairchild Garden. 
Photograph by Gottscho-Schleisner 


bers of the Board be renominated as 
directors for three-year terms, ending 
October, 1948: Mrs. Francis B. Crown- 
inshield, Mrs. Paul Moore, Mrs. Wal- 
ter W. Naumburg, Mr. G. Lister Car- 
lisle and Mr. Guy Emerson. 

As provided for in the by-laws, this 
official notice is herewith given to the 
members, who will have the responsi- 
bility of passing upon the recommen- 
dation at the annual meeting, which 
will this year be held on Tuesday, 
October 23, at Audubon House, at an 
hour to be announced when the pro- 
grams are mailed to members in the 
early fall. Other nominations may, 
according to the by-laws, be made on 
petition of fifty members, or may be 
made by any member from the floor 
at the time of the meeting. 

As far as can now be foreseen, a 
conference of generally similar char- 
acter to that of the past year will be 
held in New York on or about Oc- 
tober 20-24, 1945. 


SAN GABRIEL RIVER SANCTUARY 


Within thirty minutes of down- 
town Los Angeles, your Society ac- 
quired a few acres of land, with build- 
ings, to be developed as an outstand- 
ing nature educational center for that 
great metropolitan area. ‘There re- 
mained a small mileage of stream bot- 
tomland, well vegetated, in what is 
known as Whittier Narrows on the 
San Gabriel River. The head of this 
river is in the mountains east of Pasa- 
dena and it has been claimed that, in 
flood seasons, much damage has been 
done to property between the Nar- 
rows and the Pacific Ocean, near 
Long Beach. As a consequence, the 
U. S. Engineers have been consider- 
ing a variety of plans for construction 
of a dam in the Whittier Narrows, for 
the purpose of creating a large retard- 
ing basin. There is threat to your 
Society’s plans as a result of the pos- 


sibility of such location of the dam as 
would cause it or its corollary struc- 
tures to cross our property and sanc- 
tuary or flood it. 

The officers of the Los Angeles Au- 
dubon Society have been in close 
touch with the District Engineer and 
his staff, and your president has been 
in touch with the office of the Engi- 
neers in Washington, D. C. These 
men have been most cooperative, and 
have expressed their appreciation of 
the value of our contemplated devel- 
opments in the public interest. They 
have evidenced every desire to so ad- 
just their plans as to avoid the ruin- 
ation of ours, and we have great 
hopes that this may prove a fine ex- 
ample of cooperative enterprise for 
the public welfare between the U. S. 
Engineers and the National Audubon 
Society. 

If the decision be adverse to your 
Society’s interest, there would ensue 
inevitable delay in the consummation 
of our plans for nature educational 
program in southern California, al- 
though doubtless the Society would 
receive full compensation for any in- 
vestment it may have in the property. 
Tragically, there is no other desirable 
location for such a wildlife sanctuary 
and nature educational center within 
more than double the distance of 
downtown Los Angeles. Whatever 
happens, we want you to know that 
Mrs. J. H. Comby, president of the 
Los Angeles Audubon branch society, 
and her crew, have done a fine diplo- 
matic piece of work in presentation 
of our case and the cementing of 
good relations, apt to have beneficial 
results in many directions. 

There is another example of fine 
cooperation between the U. S. Engi- 
neers and the Audubon societies in 
the matter of better protection for the 
Vingt’un Islands in Galveston Bay; 
this involves our affiliate, the Hous- 
ton Outdoor Nature Club. But this 
is another story which we will reserve 
for a future issue. 
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“a 6 Pie 


By Ludlow Griscom 


Sou 1 HERN California reports “normal” 
\ r " . . . 

weather. The San Francisco region ap- 
parently had a cool spring, the country not 


drying up early; the result a very 
favorable season, especially for breeding 
birds, and a tendency for others to leave a 
little late. One remark of Dr. Linsdale’s is 
particularly thought-provoking. The wea- 
ther caused a belated appearance of flying 
insects, and he noticed that those birds 
whose principal food was derived from this 
source were on the whole late in arriving in 
full numbers. How is such a condition 
worked out? While several explanations can 
be offered, we do not really know how it 1s 
done, as our knowledge of the exact life 
history of these birds is lacking. ‘wenty- 
three black swifts together at Carmel May 
26 is noteworthy. 

Utah reports a cold and rainy spring, 
the winter residents lingering remarkably 
late and some transients still around in 
mid-June. A redpoll was the outstanding 
rarity in mid-March. 

The whole country east of the Great 
Plains had a most abnormal spring climate 
with violent contrasts, producing a record- 
breaking migration of birds. March was the 
warmest in history in large sections of the 
continent, and this type of weather lasted 
to mid-April. The vegetation developed 
with almost unprecedented speed, and in 
the northern states early April was approx- 
imately May 10 botanically. It is claimed 
that a similar spring took place the first 
year of the Revolutionary War. Howbeit 
from mid-April to mid-June, the climate 
was just as abnormally cold and rainy as it 
was hot and dry previously. There were 
April and May snow storms in the interior 
and frost was general throughout the north- 
ern states June 1. 


too 


Rarely if ever have students had a better 
chance to determine the degree to which 
bird migration is affected by temperature. 
Certain outstanding generalizations are 
possible. 

1. The remarkably early development of 
the vegetation was not duplicated by the 
birds. 

2. While there were many early records 
of individuals or stragglers, very few species 
staged a bulk arrival in numbers in late 
March or early April on dates without 
precedent. 

3. Most of the May birds arrived about 
on time or just a little late. 

4. Many species were split into two sec. 
tions, an early one or a very late one. 

5: A substantial contingent of the May 
species was greatly retarded by the cold 
weather, and birds were still moving north 
throughout the country on June 10. In this 
respect the season was an exact parallel of 
1907 and 1917. Indeed there is evidence 
to warrant the belief that some water and 
land birds gave up and never completed 
their migration at all. 

It was indeed astonishing to read the 
various season reports and discover that the 
migration in Minnesota was exactly the 
same as in Massachusetts! The warblers 
and other small land-birds moved north in 
a great rush on May 19 and 20 throughout 
the northern states. 

In the uniform and hot tropics we do not 
know what factors start the birds north as 
there is no rise in temperature and no in- 
crease in daylight to amount to anything. 
The past spring brings out one fact of the 
greatest interest and importance. The birds 
wintering in tropical America began arriv- 
ing in North America on earliest dates ever 
known. While we do not know why or how 
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it is indeed extraordinary that it should be 
correlated with the warmest March in his- 
tory. 

Each spring brings apparent correlations 
and contradictions which are probably 
pure coincidence. What real connection 
can there be between the great abundance 
of white-crowned sparrows around Chicago 
and Boston? When New York City com- 
plains of the scarcity of transient thrushes, 
how account for their exceptional abund- 
ance around Boston just to the north on 
the same coast line? 

Once again the northern states ring with 
reports of “southern” species north of their 
normal ranges. It is most interesting to see 
this tendency continue in a_ particularly 
cold spring. Outstanding are the royal tern 
in Massachusetts, a summer tanager in 
Maine, and the chuck-will’s-widow near 
Boston and Springfield, Ill. By way of con- 
trast Florida can boast a glaucous gull, 
which lingered near Pensacola until April 
24! There is no telling what any eastern 
gull will do next. Eastern records of “west- 
ern” species are a prairie falcon in Iowa, a 
Leconte’s sparrow in Ohio, western mead- 
owlark nesting in Ohio, and a clay-colored 
sparrow in eastern Massachusetts (Hill). 

Reports of geese are spotty, good flights 
eastward, poor flights westward. Ducks are 
generally down east of the Rockies, the 
diving ducks particularly westward, the 
fresh water ducks eastward. Even the black 
duck flight collapsed in New England. 


Woodcock and snipe are reported as 
picking up a little here and there. The 
shore-bird flight was exceedingly good on 
the Atlantic coast and Texas. The Hudson- 
ian godwit is reported from coastal Texas 
and two flocks in Iowa. The buff-breasted 
sandpiper is reported only from Texas. 

Three observers studied 2 Eskimo curlew 
for half an hour at close range with Hud- 
sonian curlew on Galveston Island, Texas, 
April 29. As the species is supposedly ex- 
tinct, the date exceptionally late, and no 
modern text book or guide gives all the 
field characters correctly, the observers are 
begged to write what they exactly noticed 
in great detail independently at once. 


SELL YOUR PHOTOS 


Why not let others see and enjoy your 
wildlife photographs? Our Photo Service 
Department has been organized to help 
publishers and advertisers obtain good 
photographs of wild plants and animals. 
Many photographers are letting their 
hobby pay its own way. Why not file 
with us for sale your best material? 


We need good material of the very 
commonest birds, trees, flowers and ani- 
mals of all sorts. Just send us glossy 
prints, 8 x 10 size is preferable, and we 
will do the rest. 


A card will bring you full details. 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1006 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE’S NINTH 
BREEDING BIRD CENSUS 
REPORTS DUE SEPTEMBER 1 
« 


Our Ninth Breeding-Bird Census will be 
printed in the November-December issue this 
year. Instructions remain essentially the same 
as last year (see Audubon Magazine, May- 
June 1944, pp. 187-189). In the event that 
this issue is not available, we will be glad to 
send mimeographed copies to anyone contem- 
plating initiation of a breeding-bird census. 
Planning space is a real problem these days, 
and it would be a great help if all census- 
takers would notify us as promptly as possible 
of their intention to participate in this pro- 
ject in 1945, 


SONGBIRD SANCTUARIES 
By Roger T. Peterson 


With Tables of Trees, Shrubs and Vines attractive 
to birds. This 32 page booklet, first published in 
1937, was formerly 25¢—Now 10¢ 


Please add 3¢ to cover postage 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


NATURE 
BOOKS 


Nothing gives more 

lasting pleasure than 

a fine library of na- 

ture books. Why not 

start now to build 

one up? Many books 

become almost un- 

obtainable a short 

time after their publication so it pays to 
order them when you see them reviewed. 
Secondhand nature books always have 
a good value. A well-selected nature 
library is often a very good investment. 
We are prepared to fill orders for nature 
books of all publishers. 


Service Department 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1006 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


George S. White & Co., Inc. 


116 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Insurance Brokers 


Specializing in providing proper 
coverage and reducing costs for 
thousands of satisfied customers. 
Cameras and binoculars insured. 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED 


Our stock of the following magazines has been ex- 

hausted. If you have copies which you do not want, 

we shall appreciate having them returned to us. 
Jan.-Feb. 1945 Nov.-Dec. 1943 
May-June 1944 Jan.-Feb. 1942 
Sept.-Oct. 1944 Mar.-Apr. 1942 
Jan.-Feb. 1943 Sept.-Oct. 1942 
Mar.-Apr. 1943 Nov.-Dec. 1941 


Jan.-Feb. 1940 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


LETTER s 


Letter from the Editor: 

It’s amazing how a letter, or even a_ postcard, 
can be an “influence.” In our Jan-Feb issue, we 
printed a note from Roger Baldwin asking why 
we didn’t print more articles on conservation. ‘This 
remark fell on fertile soil way out in Minnesota, 
and Ken Morrison of the Minnesota Department 
of Conservation, sent us a manuscript with this 
comment: 

“It has been several years now since I’ve had an 
article in Audubon Magazine. What galvanized mz 
into action was the statement in your “letters” 
column that there isn’t enough conservation ma- 
terial in the magazine. So enclosed is my effort to 
help fill the gap. I believe that ‘Hawks and Owls 
Win in Minnesota’ is something more than th: 
story of a local accomplishment; to my way cl 


SURE THING~NOW 


thinking, it points the way for action in the various 
states on a number of different conservation prob- 
lems. I think it highlights the necessity of doing 
more than passing resolutions and writing letters. 
The article stresses that it is important to get wide- 
spread public support for the objective.” 


Why don’t some of the rest of you follow suit? 
Send us an article about what you have accom- 
plished in your home community—the report of 
how a problem was tackled and solved by one 
group of conservationists is a real help to people 
in other communities who may be having diff- 
culties in getting started. If you don’t feel article- 
minded, how about a report in the form of a letter 
to be published in this column? 


Always remember this—the editorial office has an 
insatiable appetite for manuscripts. The more 
manuscripts available, the better the magazine. 
Here’s something else to remember too—Audubon 
Magazine is interested in developing new writers. 
We want to give more and more of you a chance 
to express yourselves in print. Who knows but that 
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you may become just the writer who finds the key 
to making our cause better understood by millions 
of people? 

During the last several years we have given 
many new writers a chance to be published. We 
have enlarged the magazine by crowding the mar- 
gins (the columns have been lengthened and some 
have been widened) and by printing pages in the 
back of the book in a smaller type. Thus we are 
now able to include nine articles each issue instead 
of six. This means a fuller and more complete 
magazine for our readers, too, so keep the manu- 
scripts rolling in! 

If you have photographs or can make maps and 
sketches, send those along also! Anne Locke, our 
illustrator with the nice red hair, will be glad to 
share her job of sketch-making with you—or she 
will redraw your maps in the style of the one of 
the Southwest Pacific, which ran in the May-June 
issue. That one was rather nifty, don’t- you think? 

Confession is good for the soul, they say, so I 
must admit that I slipped up on getting one of the 
best manuscripts of the year for you. You should 
have been treated to a preview, in article form, of 
some of the fascinating material in Ludlow Gris- 
com's book “Modern Bird Study,” just published by 
Harvard University Press. But the modest Mr. Gris- 
com didn’t tell me that he was writing a book, and 
I wasn’t sleuth enough to find it out before it was 
published. 

Everybody will want to read it not only because 
it is written out of 37 years of experience in active 
field ornithology, but because you can absorb knowl- 
edge while thoroughly enjoying yourself! I recom- 
mend it especially to those of you who are inter- 
ested in writing. The chapters on_ intelligence, 
adaptability and migration make a good model for 
you to follow if you want to present information in 
a colorful and convincing way. And you know how 
he does it? By giving plenty of anecdotes and con- 
crete illustrations to back up his statements! 


From way: out in Tanganyika (East Africa) a 
subscriber who has read one issue of Audubon 
Magazine writes to tell us that he will renew his 
subscription well in advance and to “please be on 
the lookout for it.” In the same mail, a communi- 
cation from the Zoological Gardens in Moscow, 
Russia, asked to see a copy of our magazine, It’s 


Something very 
choice, to be used 
as a garden feature. 
Each Martin Colony 
consists of four 
houses EENIE, 
MEENIE, MYNIE 
and MOE. Add-a- 
Colony after each 
brood. Units illus- 
trated consists of 
three Colonies. 
Houses are easy to 
take apart for clean- 
ing. Painted white 
with green roofs. 
Equipped with all 
hardware and fit- 
tings necessary for attaching to heavy post 
or any upright. (Heavy post may be secured 
from local lumber dealer.) 


Conventional type Martin Houses (weighing 50 
Ibs. or more) are very expensive to erect, 
requiring special facilities and gear not usually 
part of home or farm equipment, and 8 or 4 men 
a day or more. Our Martin Colony, as it is in 
sections, is simple and easy to attach to top of 
post or verticle by one man in a couple of 
hours. Therefore cost in place, less than usual 
type. Each half section weighs only 8 pounds. 


No. MCI, Starter Colony, price 

No. MC2, Add-a-Colony, price 
HYDE BIRD FEEDER CO. 
Somerville 45, Massachusetts 


your WASTE PAPER 
ISNT WASTE PAPER 


UNLESS YOU 
WASTE IT/ 


~~ 


The war in the Pacific has in- 
creased the need of waste 
paper. When you save it and 
turn it in on collection day, 
your waste paper can be used 
to make paper containers for 
blood plasma, medical dress- 
ings, food, ammunition and 
thousands of other essential 
war items. 
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not every day that we receive letters with such 


glamorous postmarks, so we went to the 
just what the situation is as re- 
Here's the story— 


stencil 
file to find out 
gards readers in distant 
we have members and subscribers in Alaska, Argen- 
tina, Australia, Brazil, Canal Zone, Canada, Chile, 
Cuba, East Africa, Egypt, England, Guatemala, 
Hawaii, India, Iran, Mexico, New Zealand, Panama, 
Peru, Scotland and Venezuela. What a fine global 
have in this letters column 
friends write us something 
conservation interests! 

does not inelude the V-Mail 
receive Audubon Magazine 
and send us interesting comments about it. Haven 
Kolb writes from Germany: “Your 
magazine presents an aspect of my country which 
would seldom be inferred from other sources avail- 
able to me, and forms an additional strand in m, 


lands. 


get-together we could 
if all these 
about their nature and 

The list above 


Boys. Many of them 


far-away 


somewhere in 


Reprints Available 


OUT OF THE GRAY MIST. 8 pp. 10¢ 

By Carl W. Buchheister. The life cycle history 
and conservation of the Leach’s Petrel. 
SNOBBER-SPARROW DE LUXE. 8 pp. 10¢ 
By Edwin Way Teale. A human interest story 
about a city boy and his pet English sparrow. 
THE GREAT COMPANIONS OF NATURE 
LITERATURE. 4 pp. 5¢ 

A 100 volume nature library selected by Edwin 
Way Teale. 

DEER TROUBLE. 8 pp. 5¢ 

By Dave Cook. This discussion of the white-tail 
deer in the Northeast points up a challenging con- 
servation problem. 

LAND USE AND DEMOCRACY. 8 pp. 5¢ 
By Aldo Leopold. 

IS IT WISE POLICY TO INTRODUCE EXOTIC 
GAME BIRDS. By Ralph T. King. 20 pp. 15¢ 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


CLASSIFIED 


To assist our readers in disposing of their surplus 


bird prints, back issues of BIRD-LORE and 
AUDUBON MAGAZINE, used cameras, binocu- 
lars, and other equipment, AUDUBON MAGA- 
ZINE will accept classified advertising from repu- 
table individuals and business houses. Insertion will 
be made under the proper heading at the rate of 
6 cts. per word per insertion, cash with order. Mini- 
mum insertion $2.00. Name and address must be 
given as no insertion will be made with a box num- 
ber. The publishers reserve the right to reject any 
advertisement. Address all orders to AUDUBON 
MAGAZINE, 1006 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


ENTIRE LIBRARIES or small collections of 
Natural History books purchased at liberal prices. 
Catalogues issued. Nada Kramar, Natural History 
Bookseller, New and Old Books, Bird and Flower 
Prints, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 


lifeline to America which at times seems :ather 
tenuous.” And Robert R. Johnson writes from 
somewhere in the Pacific: “To a nature lover there 
is in your publication as much of home as can be 
carried on a piece of paper except, of course, for 
the letters from my friends.” 

ELEANOR A. KING 


To the Editor: 

My husband, Benjamin Busch, is in the moun- 
tains of northern Italy, and I think that the fol- 
lowing excerpt from a recent letter will be of 
interest to your readers: 

“About three or four days ago, I heard the 
nightingale! In terms of our own experience, its 
song is something like a combination of the 
thrasher, the catbird and the mockingbird singing 
without pause almost, at night. For me, it does 
not compare in beauty with the haunting and 
fluty melody of the woodthrush, nor even the 
plaintive sadness of the white-throated sparrow. 
But it is an amazing song for its range and variety 
and never-ending bubbling enthusiasm. The phe- 
nomenon of so much song at night is, in itself, a 
wonderful experience. 

I have seen the European lark, also. I wasn't 
quite sure that I could read in it the cheer and 
happiness that Shakespeare and Shelley saw there. 
It seemed to me to have more the twittering and 
chattering scolding of a wren, but then so much 
depends upon the mood of the observer. It is an 
enthralling spectacle to see the bird go higher and 
higher in ascending circles, and the twittering of 
the song that seems never to cease appears to be 
shaken out of the bird by the nervous flutter of 
its wings. When the bird threatens to become a 
mere speck, the flight stops and the lark soars 
about with wings extended—the chubby outline 
having something of the appearance of a small 
buteo in flight. Then down he comes, this time his 
circles are a descending spiral until, without warn- 
ing, he folds back his wings and plummets in a 
headlong dive for the earth, not unlike the wood- 
cock’s anxious descent to his mate.” 

Mrs. BENJAMIN Busch 

Brooklyn, New York 


To the Editor: 

Audubon Magazine is tops, best nature one ever 
published! I am renewing my subscription today 
so that I will not miss a single issue. I have en- 
joyed “Experience with Fledlings,” “Just Beyond 
My Doorstep,” and “Personalities in Feathers,” in 
particular. I like to read letters from other readers, 
especially when they tell of their experiences with 
feathered friends. 

FriepA HANKEN 

Monticello, Iowa 
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Send for Canadian Birds 


You will thoroughly enjoy this new booklet by 
L. L. Snyder and illustrated by T. M. Shortt, 
both of the Royal Ontario Museum of Zoology. 
The author has chosen seventy-five birds grouped 
under fifteen different headings—the Pacific and 
the Atlantic, the Plains, Farmlands and Cities, 
and all the intervening habitat areas, including 
the Arctic Tundra. Each bird chosen is charac- 
teristic and a near neighbor of that section. In 
his descriptions, the author and illustrator have 
linked each bird with its surroundings by good 
description and accurate and intimate detail. 
The reading matter and pen and ink sketches 
give evidence of intimate association with the 
species described, so nicely complementing each 
other that the reader feels a familiarity with 
each of the birds described. Small reproductions 
of two pages are shown at the left. 


and also Canadian Nature 


CANADIAN NATURE presents in popular form 
brief, interesting, up-to-date information on sub- 
jects in all the natural sciences. It contains 


questions and activity ideas, art work and pro- 
jects for each season. It is written and illustrated 
by authorities. The magazine enjoys wide United 
States school use. The articles are suitable to 
the whole of North America. There are sub- 
scribers in 43 States. 

CANADIAN NATURE is issued in September, Nov- 
ember, January, March and May. The five 
numbers contain approximately 200 pages, 90 
articles, 35 color plates, 160 photographs, 220 
figure drawings. Annual index in November. 
CANADIAN NATURE was founded in 1939 as a 
memorial and is conducted as a non-commercial 
public service. The press run exceeds 28,000 
copies each issue. 
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CANADIAN NATURE 
177 Jarvis Street, Toronto, Ontario 
Fill my order as checked, at the prices listed: 


(1) CANADIAN NATURE for one year... 


Cy Ge We 
() CANADIAN NATURE for two years and 
CANADIAN BIRDS (regular value $2.85) 


My remittance in the amount of $_........ is enclosed. 
Name 


Address Ss 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 
She Fidttenal Ataihaban Society 


To arouse through education public recogni- 
tion of the value of, and the need for protect- 
ing, wild birds and other animals, plants, soil 
and water, as well as of the interdependence 
of these several natural resources. 


To study and conduct research with relation 
to the scientific facts, a knowledge of which 
is essential to the formulation of sound pol- 
icies in the field of conservation. 


To foster recognition of the need for the pres- 
ervation of such environmental conditions as 
ample food, water and cover, on the mainte- 
nance of which animals and plants depend for 
survival. 


To foster the preservation of an adequate 
stock of native animals and plants, so that no 
species may become threatened with extinction. 


To promote the protection and preservation 
of natural resources, including the encourage- 


ment, establishment and maintenance of na 
ture sanctuaries. 


To publish and distribute documents, as a 
means of disseminating information about the 
subjects mentioned above or related matters. 


To hold meetings, lectures and exhibitions, and 
to develop and maintain a library, in the in 
terest of the conservation of natural resources, 


To establish and maintain such educational 
projects as nature trails, museums, tours and 
camps. 

To encourage the organization of branches 
ond other affiliated groups in sympathy with 
these stated aims. 

To cooperate, as occasion prompts, with na- 
tional and state conservation agencies, and 
with private associations devoted to the inter- 
ests of conservation and to education in the 
field of natural resources. 


Mail to National Audubon Society, 1006 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


I desire to support the work of the NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
through membership and enclose check for dues in the class checked.* 


Regular $5 


Sustaining $10 


[j Active $25 
[) Supporting $50 


(9 Contributing $100, 
(1) Life $200 


*Including AUDUBON MAGAZINE, the official magazine of the Society 


(Membership fees and 
contributions to the 
National Audubon Society 

deductible contribu 
tions on Federal Income 


Tax returns.) 


ADDRESS 


